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“ Even the Night Shall Be Light 
about Thee” 


By the Rev. William Curtis Stiles 


LIGHT, that fadest from the crimson sky ! 
Thou leavest me within the shadowy pall 

Of night that darkens while the sunbeams die, 
And murky shades that from the wide airs fall. 


O terror swift of lone heart in the land, 
That catches at the dark, and gasps in fear ! 
O dread chaotic night! where groping hand 
No strong hand feels, nor touch of presence near, 


Abate the whispers of thy breath, my soul, 
And listen in the night that whelms thee round ; 
Thy God dwells here, and, in his calm control, 
Holds all night’s terrors safely leashed and bound, 


Within thy shadows shines Jehovah’s face, 
To whom thy darkness is an open day; 
Thy midnight black is his abiding-place, 
Whose glory burns, and drives thy night away. 


Stonington, Conn. 
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wLoitorial 


Poverty of a Rich It is a poor church that has no poor 
Church in it. If a church has the misfor- 
tune to stand in a locality absolutely out of reach of 
persons of very small financial resources, that church 
misses a great opportunity. But in its misfortune it 
still has left to it the opportunity of demonstrating 
that it is not impossible, even though it is difficult, 
for a camel to go through the eye of a needle. 
bd 
Uplift of To live as a Christian means to 
the Christian Life accept restrictions, and, to those 
who are without, these restrictions are often its most 
visible elements. Just because they have not tried 
it, it looks as if it were all giving up and self-denial. 
But the minute a man really puts on the yoke of 
Christ, he finds that the restrictions are a small mat- 
ter as compared with the liberty it brings him. 


Instead of taking a burden, he finds he has taken 


wings. Instead of being held down, he is lifted up. 
Instead of being weakened in his natural powers and 
motives, he finds he has acquired strength for all 
good ends and al! wise efforts. This is the uniform 
testimony of those who have tried heartily to live 
the Christian life. Is it not worth more than the 
negative impressions of those who have not.tried it ? 
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God seems to begin each day with 
the question, ‘‘ Where can I find 
those who need my gifts, my help, myself?’’ He 
fills up the day with his bounties and his blessings, 
opening his hand to meet the need of every living 
thing. Man too often begins the day with the 
question, ‘‘ Where shall I find what may minister_to 
my convenience, my gains, my pleasures?’’ So his 
life does not broaden to a divine amplitude in gen- 
erosity, but shrinks and narrows to a less than human 
reach of interest. Or, at best, we tend to measure 
our givings by men’s deservings and their worth, as 
God never does. To live in a divine fashion we too 
must make sunshine for the evil and the good, and 
rainfall for just and unjust. 


The Best Service 


‘‘ Teach us te love and give like thee ! 
Not narrowly men"s claims to measure, 
But daily question all our powers, 
To whose cup we shall add a pleasure ? 
= Whose path can we make bright with flowers ?'’ 
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Prayer’s Life. Prayer is a breath of fresh air,— 


Giving Power 
this. 
surface to breathe, or have the diver’s supply of 
upper air? 


much else, of course, but certainly 
Must a man working under water come to the 


As surely must we who breathe the ex- 
halations of evil, the germs of sin, the floating dust 
and decay of society. ‘‘Shut thy door’’ on smoke 
and soot and fog as often as may be, and on the hill- 
tops with Christ take deep breaths of ‘‘ ampler ether 
and diviner air.’’ Such inspiration will send you with 
gut we cannot be there 
What then ? 
** look up,’’ can breathe for a moment the breath of 


shining face into the world. 
always, nor most of us long. We can 
aspiration or trust, penitence or praise, and find an- 
other atmosphere about us, though surrounded by 
infection, and new power to do or bear, though 
fagged and almost faithless a moment before. Isaiah 
speaks of the Promised One as ‘‘ drawing his breath 
in the fear of the Lord.’’ By the purity and peace 
and changeless love of his unbroken communion with 
the Father may we be summoned to mix more and 
more ‘‘ vital breath ’’ with mortal, till no inhalation 
of worldly air can infect our thought, chill our love, 
or rob us of the voice of melody. 


4 
God’s Way of © One man is called a saint, because 
Judging of the good he does and of the 


good side he shows in his conduct. Another man 
is counted a sinner beyond most men, becauge of 
the evil he does and seems to exhibit in much of 
his course. Yet the man of these two who is judged 
most harshly by his fellows, may stand better in 
God’s sight than the other. It may be ten times 


easier for the one man to do the good he does and 


is judged by, than for the other to perform the least 
of the commendable acts that are such a rarity in 
his course. 
‘«Judge not ; the workings of his brain 
And of his heart thou canst not see ; 
What looks to thy dim eyes a stain, 
In God's pure light may only be 
A scar, brought from some well-won field, 
Where thou wouldst only faint and yield.’’ 


In giving as in living, when men give their thou- 
sands to a good cause, and a pocr woman gives but 
a single penny or less, the Lord may count her gift 
as more than theirs, because they give out of their 
abundance while she gives her all. As 
by an old divine in a charity sermon, ‘‘ Remember 
that the Lord looks 
given, as at what we've got left.’’ 


was said 


not so much at what we’ve 
Our best con- 
duct may be below what we know we could do and 
ought to do ; less commendable acts on the part of 
another may be more like heroism and saintliness 
for him. 
ingly. 


God will judge the acts of both accord- 
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The Gospel of Good-Will 


aes is scarcely any mark of the influence of 

Jesus Christ upon the minds of men so obvious 
as the work it has accomplished in breaking down 
the barriers of national exclusiveness and diminish- 
ing race antagonisms. ‘This is most apparent to 
every one at all familiar with the history of the world 
previous to, and at the time of, the coming of our 
Saviour. Yet in the ferment of the past year, both 
at home and abroad, we have had a series of re- 
markable exhibitions of the wicked survival of out- 
While tens of 
thousands of earnest Christian men and women have 


worn prejudices and unnatural hate. 


been laboring with wealth and will to send mission- 
aries into the strangely mixed slums of our own 
cities and to the remotest corners of the earth, racial 
antagonisms have run riot in the highest walks of 
society at home and abroad. We stood aghast at 
the reckless conduct of the national legislature in 
Austria ; we have watched with growing solicitude the 
course of events in France ; we have seen the dif- 
ficult attitude of our own people engaged in a foreign 
war complicated by the conflict between the white 
and the colored people at home. All this has borne 
in on us the conviction that, free as we are from many 
many of the old limitations of thought and life, we are 
yet far enough from practical faith in the biblical 
statement that God has made of one family all the 
nations of the earth. 

One of the most marked attitudes to be found 
among those who rise above the often outspoken 
hostility to Spaniard, Jew, or negro, in the instances 
above referred to, illustrates the weakness of the 
position of many of the most cultivated and gene- 
rous-minded men. This attitude is one of toleration 
rather than helpfulness, of personal withdrawal from 
a part in persecution rathey than brotherly kindness. 
It reminds us of Cicero withdrawing himself to the 
philosophic calm of his villa when the vile butchery 
of the ** 


games ’’ was at its height in Rome, not of 
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the work of any real lover of mankind grappling with 
evil and seeking to destroy it. 

The Christian attitude is far different. While this 
position tests everything from the point of view of 
its influence on self, the Christian is urged to look 
rather on the effect on others. As a perverted 
view once valued the sacrifice rather than the ef- 
ficiency of the sacrifice, the attitude of culture with 
a yet larger egoism values the self-respect which is 
too often purely negative. The spirit of Jesus Christ 
is not only self-sacrificing, it is self-forgetful ; and, 
unless we cherish this spirit, we shall fail to do our 
duty in the conditions which now confront us. 

A mere toleration, such as is now preached by so 
many prophets of worldly weal, is utterly futile. It not 
only runs easily into the toleration of evil, but it is 
too passive. We need a deep and triumphant en- 
ergy, a zeal for righteousness, and a sympathy for 
others that finds its source and inspiration in the hfe 
and teaching of Jesus only. We need this first 
because it is our Christian duty to win the world 
and all its varied peoples to Christ. We need it for 
their sakes, because it is our duty to lift them up. 
It is to be feared that the anti-Semite war in Europe 
is dictated by a dread of the thing that should be 
most eagerly desired,—namely, the great and hope- 
ful improvement of the condition of the Jewish ele- 
ment in the people. ‘There are men who, it is 
difficult to think, could harbor such a thought, who 
justify the harsh treatment of our own colored peo- 
ple, not by their ignorance and want,—the old-time 
arguments,—but by the rapid strides they are mak- 
ing in education and general well-being. - Surely, 
this is a sad anachronism, a position more worthy of 
the middle ages than of our age. 

With that eagerness for results which is so charac- 
teristic of our time we are clamoring for peace, for 
universal peace, for the era promised by the prophet 
when ‘‘ nation shall not lift up sword against nation, 
neither shall they learn war any more.’’ Is it not 
worth our while to take thought first how we may 
remove the occasion of war, how we may destroy in 
our own hearts prejudices which breed suspicion, 
and selfishness which produces unkindness, how we 
may replace international hatred by a Christian love 
for our fellow-men, how, in short, we may secure 
the true Christian basis of peace in hearts and minds 
informed by the truth, and actuated by a pure devo- 
tion to our Lord ? 

We need not law, but love, in this as in everything 
else. We must labor for men for whom Christ died, 
because he loves both them and us, and because he 
has taught us to love both him and them. - Love is 
the universal solvent, —not love as a pretty sentiment, 
but love as an active, vitalizing principle. On this 
foundation we can safely build law and government, 
and on no other.: On this foundation we may hope, 
in God’s own good time, to rear a world-wide 
brotherhood, rich in mutual sympathy, and mighty 
in helpfulness to every nation under heaven. 
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Motes on Open Letters 


A dividing line in morals is always 
The —— the important, but is not always easily 
perceived.- Help in its de Boe and 
locating is therefore to be desired in many a matter. A 
reader in Utah comes with this request for aid in such 


explanation : 


1 ask your help in a special place. We are taught that it is a 
very pernicious and false doctrine to do evil that good may come. 
And yet we are also continually taught that such and such a 
thing was right to do, under the circumstances, which would have 
been wrong had the circumstances been different. In other 
words, sometimes the end justifies the means, and sometimes it 
does not. Can you help me understand why that is so, and give 
me a practicable principle by which I can determine when the 
end justifies the means, and when not? 


It is never right to do wrong. That can be under- 
stood at the start, and can be depended on to the final 
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issue. Just what is right and what is not right, and just 
what is wrong, may, however, depend on circumstances. 
A thing may be right at one time or in one case, and 
not te right in another. Each case must be decided by 
itself, yet ever within the limits of fixed principles. It 
may be right at ordinary times to ask a proper question 
of one’s father or brother. But if that father or brother 
is in a critical state of health, and the physician states 
that he can be roused from his sleep, or disturbed while 
awake, only at the risk of his life, it obviously would 
not be right to ask him even a question quite proper at 
another time. It would be wrong at ordinary times to 
burst a neighbor's door open in the dead of night ; but, 
if the neighbor's house be in flames, and he in danger 
of losing his life in unconsciousness, it would be emi- 
nently proper to take such a step in order to his rescue. 
In such a case, ‘‘ the end justifies the ‘means,’’ that is, 
the purpose sought justifies, or shows to be proper, the 
means employed. In no case, however, can the end 
justify or make right a means that is wrong, or is in it- 
self asin. No end to be attained can justify the turn- 
ing against God. If a man were to lie, or to renounce 
his faith, merely to save himself from martyrdom, he 
would be wrong, his course could not be justified. Do- 
ing what is right under the circumstances is justifiable ; 
but doing what is in itself a sin is never justifiable. 
‘¢ The end justifies the means’’ only when the end is a 
worthy one, and the means employed are right means, 
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Roman and Jewish YVith all the many Bible translations 
Modes of from the original Hebrew, Aramaic, 
Reckoning Time and Greek, for the benefit of English 
readers, there is still need of a translation from the Ori- 
ental to the Occidental forms of thought and speech. 
Yet this has to be done in each separate case where it is 
essential to an Gnderstanding of the sense of a passage, 
and even then translators are not all agreed. Just now 
questions concerning Oriental customs in the reckoning 
of the hours of the day and night in the days of Jesus 
are raised in many minds, as growing out of the refer- 


.-ence.to ‘‘ the sixth hour’’ of the day when Jesus sat by 


‘* Jacob's well,’’ and to-.‘‘ the seventh hour’’ when the 
nobleman’s son began to mend. -A professor of Latin 
in a Wisconsin college writes : 


I notice that Professor Riddle, in his comments on "‘ Christ at 
Jacob's Well"’ and ‘'The Nobleman’s Son Healed,"’ says, 
‘*** sixth hour,’ according to Roman reckoning, would be in the 
evening."" This is something new to me, and I have been 
searching for his authority in making the statement, but have 
been unable to find it. Will you please enlighten me? So far 
as I have been able to learn, according to the Roman reckoning 
the sixth hour was the last hour before midday. 


Again, a professor of Latin in an Ohio University 
writes : 


You will confer a great favor on me by stating on what au- 
thority Dr. Riddle states, in his Crftical Notes of January 21, page 
40, verse 52, that the seventh hour would be 7 P.M. by the Roman 
method of reckoning time. This method of computing by the 
Romans has been mentioned at least three times in the ‘*‘ Helps’’ 
on the lessons for 1899. As I have always understood that the 
Romans began their day with sunrise, and divided it until sunset 
into twelve hours, I am eager to know the proofs of Dr. Riddle’s 
statement. 


To these very proper questions Dr. Riddle replies : 


I have used the phrase ‘‘ Roman reckoning "’ to distinguish 
from ‘‘ Jewish reckoning ;"' for, while among the Romans, ac- 
cording to positive statements, the day began at midnight, and 
the hours were counted up to noon, and then from noon to mid- 
night, there was also in use a count of hours from sunrise ; that 
is, from the natural day. As, however, the Jews counted exclu- 
sively from sunrise to sunset, it has been the habit of all the com- 
mentators I am acquainted with to name the two methods 
**Roman"’ and “Jewish."' As to the authority for the Roman 
usage, these correspondents will find it referred te as such in 
Eders :eim, Andrews, Lange, and many others. If they wish to 
go back of these, I refer them to the American edition of Smith's 
Bible’ Dictionary (Hackett), volume II, page 1102, column fr, 
where citations from Pliny and Aulus Gellius are given to prove 
that, while the (vulgar) reckoning was from sunrise to sunset, the 
civil day, by sacerdotal authority, was defined as beginning at 
midnight. The surprise with which my language has been re- 
ceivec. is quite surprising to me, since the usage is that of all New 
Testament exegetes. The author of the passage in Smith, re- 
ferred to above, was the late Professor Dr. Gardiner, of Berkeley 
Divinity School, Middletown, Connecticut. 


There is another question that naturally grows out of 
the English phrase ‘‘ yesterday at the seventh hour,”’ 
when the nobleman's son began to mend. It is cus- 
toméry to suppose that a night had intervened between 
the word of Jesus to the anxious father and the report 


of the man’s servants as to the son's recovery. This 
involves the unnatural supposition that the deeply inter- 
ested father stopped over night at a country tavern, to 
get a good rest before taking the brief journey to the 
bedside of his boy. Some have suggested that such a 
delay is a proof of the father’s faith, and others have 
said that Orientals did not travel by night. But would 
not a loving father hasten home to share with his house- 
hold the joy of a rescued son, even if he had no doubt 
of the word of Jesus? We know that Orientals did, and 
do, travel by night, -frequently if necessary, and some- 
times by preference. But the text does not require the 
supposition that a night had intervened. If the day was 
reckoned from sunset to sunset, in two divisions of twelve 
hours each, as in many parts of the world then and now, 
‘*the seventh hour’’ would be from 12 M. to1 P. M. 
At sunset the day closed, and after sunset was another 
day. If, therefore, the glad father left for home at one 
or two o'clock, and reached home five or six hours later, 
he would be told truthfully and naturally by his servants 
that the son’s recovery began soon after noon of the day 
before. Among Jews, then and now, the sabbath is 
reckoned as beginning at sunset of the sixth day, and as 
closing at sunset of the seventh. In parts of New Eng- 
land, within the recollection of the writer, the civil, 
legal, and ecclesiastical reckoning of days was from 
sunset to sunset. In such a case, a person would speak 
at eight o'clock in the evening of an occurrence of sev- 
eral hours before as a happening of the previous day,— 
of the day last past (and the Greek word rendered ‘* yes- 
terday’’ conveys that thought). The writer can point 
to a formal record of marriages by a New England pastor 
of a former day, in which a marriage solemnized after 
sundown is'counted as on the legal day next after the 
date of the hour before sundown. Is it not better to 
recognize this natural explanation of the narrative in 
John 4 : 43-54, instead of trying to find a possible ex- 
planation of an unnatural suppesition ? 
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From Contributors 


Unsolicited manuscripts sent to the Editor of The Sunday 
School Times should be accompanied by the postage necessar 
for their return if not accepted, provided their return is desired. 
The Editor will endeavor to send back such prepaid unavailable 
manvscripts, but he does not hold himself responsible for them. 
A manuscript should never be rolled. The name and address of 
its sender should always be written upon the manuscript itself, 
even when accompanied by a letter. Letters, with or without 
manuscripts, should be addressed simply to the Editor,—never 
to a personal name unless their contents are of a personal nature. 
Vexatious delays may be avoided by observing this request. 
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“The Greatest Man in All Our 
History ” 
Washington the American 


By William Elliot Griffis, D.D. 


J APANESE fairy lore tells us of a precious gem brought 
at great expense and amid much peril from India, 
to satisfy the yearnings of a homesick princess from the 
Continent who had come to Mikado land as a bride. 
This unique gem was a flawless crystal sphere, which, 
turned in whatever way, showed the image of Booddha, 
ever serene and benignant Lost and regained, sub- 
merged in the sea, but dived for and.won, by dragons 
sought and from dragons rescued, it proved to be, 
wherever kept, a perpetual blessing. 

I am reminded of this pretty story by the literary ac- 
tualities concerning Washingtonian biography. There 
are now probably fivescore elaborate ‘lives of Wash- 
ington.’’ There are sketches, chapters, and detailed 
references to the Father of his Country, of which no 
census has yet been made. Not more wonderful is the 
behavior of iron filings in presence of a magnet than are 
writers’ pens when near the name of Washington. In 
great libraries I have seen collections of Washingtonia, 
from the stately tomes of ancient dignity by Marshall 
and Irving down to the contemptible little monegraphs 
of Weems and the latest book-maker, to whom research 
is a stranger. 

We have had the Virginian boy and youth and man, 
and the national leader in field, in council, and in the 
executive chair, presented to us from every point of 
view and atom of subjectivity. He is set forth as the 
student, the engineer, the frontiersman, the militia 
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leader, the soldier, the commander-in-chief of armies, 
the publicist, the developer of resources, the presiding 
genius at the constitutional convention, the president of 
a nation, and the far-seeing patriot uttering words of 
farewell warning. “The ‘‘true’’ George Washington has 
been preserved for us in ice, with an undertaker’s prag- 
matic accuracy of detail. The apotheosized being of 
celestial, rather than mortal, 
also be seen in polished brass, in enameled keramics, in 
mural flamboyancy, in poetry of mighty or moulted 
wing, in rhyme of music or of discord, and mid the 
eightfold clustering clouds of super-alpine rhetoric. 

Within my own lifetime I have noted the rise and fall 
of the varied reputations of Washington. He is no 
longer a being of abstract virtues, as, I frankly confess, 
I once suspected he might be. Nor is he the purely 
English colonial gentleman which some have imagined. 
Nor, on the other hand, is it necessary to associate 
Washington with firecrackers and an old-fashioned 
Fourth of July. Yet I confess that it strikes me as an 
unwarrantable and extreme characterization, by Lowell, 
of one of our great presidents, as ‘‘a new birth of our 
new soil, the first American."’ . 

Deep, genuine, and true as was Lowell’s American- 
ism, I count it rather a false note in the music of the 
matchless ‘‘ Commemoration Ode.'’ Lowell, writing in 
July, 1865, could well have penned this line then. Were 
he now on earth, and looking in the perspective of 
years, I am inclined to think he would have looked for 
his ideal in the eighteenth century. For, in gazing at 
the range of peaks in the background as well as the fore- 
front of American history, we must, in order to find the 
supreme altitude, take into account what a man was not, 
as well as what he was, what he forebore to do, as well 
what he did. Doing this, I for one, frankly believe 
that Washington was the greatest man in all our history. 

Certainly this judgment seems well grounded if ‘‘the 
greatest man is the greatest servant."’ 
amazing. 


mien and nature, can 


His industry was 
Without being a debater or witty, Washing- 
ton was powerful with the pen, a full man, and his 
writings are marked with clearness, strength, and beauty. 
He was not a university graduate,—indeed, not an edu- 
cated man, if we take a literary standard. He cannot 
even be said to have read widely in books, but he did 
read men. His perceptions and appraisements were 
often lightning-like in their rapidity and penetration. 
If: solidity of judgment be the sum of education, the 
outcome of all good training, then Washington had 
something far better than the average university diploma 
would indicate ; for his judgment was invariably sound, 
and, we might say. unerring. Rarely is there combined 
in one man that unity of character which comes from a 
well-balanced union of fairness of mind, firmness of 
purpose, and dignity of personal intercourse. 
perb physique was a type of his mind. 

In short, I believe, after reading about the «true’’ 
George Washington, and noticing the various changes of 
literary fashions and popular judgments concerning our 
first president, that, like a plain gold ring, and because 
of inherent value and beauty, his reputation will survive 
all changes of fashion. One great reason why his fame 
is secure, and why his example will always be an inspi- 
ration, springs from his true Americanism. Lowell's 
line may be poetry, but it is not history, for Washington 
was thoroughly American. Not only is this true in the 
very best sense of the term, but he was so from the very 
first and to the very last. 


His su- 


Obviously, in the way of illustration, we cannot go 
back of July 4, 1776. Yet it is safe to say that even be- 
fore that time Washington had risen above the colonial 
spirit, and had reached the conception of a grand national- 
ity. Of one thing we may be certain, —that from experi- 
ence of the French and his knowledge of European 
politics, which he gained so thoroughly from his Dutch 
instructor, Jacob von Braam, he became early fixed in 
his opinion as to the relative value of Anglo-Saxon and 
French ideas, and of Germanic as compared with Latin 
institutions, 

Even with a tyrannical and probably insane British 
king backed by a corrupt and wrong-headed Parliament, 
that represented land rather than people, Washington 
thought it better to live as neighbors: to Englishmen than 
to Frenchmen.. No amount of arguments from Rocham- 
beau or De Grasse, or the Bourben commande rs, could 
make him agree to an invasion of Ganada under the al- 
lied lilies and stars and stripes. He knew only too well, 
as John Adams knew, and as the latter, with rough-and- 
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ready frankness, told Count Virgennes, that French policy 
in helping Americans was dictated solely by enmity to 
England and a sclfish desire to regain Canada. Though 
Washington fought despotism, he did not fight English- 
So the buff and the blue and the red 
and the white marched south together to Yorktown. 
History knows the rest. 

Furthermore, in the darkest days of the Revolution, 
Washington not only urged it with the living voice, but 


men, as such. 


wrote it down in black and white, that, if our indepen- 
dence was to be won, it must be won by Americans, and 
After the French alliance, when our 
fathers—we cannot deny it—were tired of the war, and 
longed to be rid of its sufferings and burdens, Washing- 
ton roused the drooping national spirit. He taught and 
exemplified true patriotism. 

Are we not thankful to-day for those Europeans who 
came to help us in our dark days? Have not our fath- 
ers, in the Constitution, built a permanent monument 
of gratitude in making it possible that’ any who were 
citizens. of the United States, at the time of the adoption 
of the Constitution, were also_eligible to the presidency 
of the United States? We have no desire to forget the 
French Lafayette and De Grasse, the Germans Steuben, 
DeKalb ; the Pole Pulaski ; the Dutchmen Dillon, Joy- 
ner, Dircks, and Romans, who drew their swords and 
jeoparded their lives for us. 

Yet these were a few shining names in a host of the 
unworthy, for many a worthless soldier of fortune was 
glad to accept a commission from Congress, and take pay 
and honor, while caring not a jot for our cause. I have 
been more than once impressed, in deciphering the in- 
scriptions on the gravestones of our Revolutionary offi- 
cers, to see how many were killed in duels with French 
and other foreign officers, whose stinging and contemptu- 
ous remarks our patriot fathers could not bear. When 
Congress seemed ready to bestow commissions freely to 
these miscellaneous foreigners, Washington wrote that 
the war must be fought, and the victories won, by 
Americans, if at all. The whole shining record of his 
correspondence shows how hard he worked to get the 
sectional and local spirit merged into the grander 
national idea, and how nobly he urged the fusion of 
merely personal and selfish feelings into that crucible of 
trial and proof from which, under the eye of the divine 
Refiner, we have been molded into a nation. 

it seems, then, mo wonder at all, that, after six years 
of terrible political distress, under the articles of con- 
federation, that Washington should be called to preside 
at the Constitutional Convention in Philadelphia. Char- 
acteristically, Washington, when summoned, was in 
western Virginia seeking how he might open up lines of 
communication and natural highways by which the East 
and the West could be bound together, and the way 
made clear for that great procession westward of our 
advancing race which he foresaw. He was the great 
balance-wheel of the Philadelphia Assembly of 1787, 
when sectional interests threatened disruption. He was 
the anchor of the ship of state when storms arose. 

Made President, he, under God, showed us the true 
pathway of national life. It is difficult to-day to realize 
the division, the weakness, the lack of coherence, in the 
country and the government, over a century ago. We 
were a ‘‘ backwoods nation,'’ between the mountains 
and the sea. The states were jealous of each other and 
of the central government. 


not by foreigners. 


Parties, such as they were, 
had inherited all the viciousness of the old organizations 
in Great Britain. The people were not welded together. 
One set wanted to be pro-French and the other pro- 
British. 

When ‘Citizen Genet "' came over to get men, ships, 
and money, and also to play, for selfish purposes, upon 
the gratitude which our fathers felt for French aid in the 
Revolution, Washington took the right stand of neutral- 
ity. He showed that we were not to be hyphenated 
Americans,—as the manner of some is, even in this 
day. He taught that the true patriot should be, not 
Irish- or Dutch- or Italian- or Franco- or British- Ame ri- 
cans, but.Americans without adjectives or politicians’ or 
printers’. expedients. To Patrick Henry, Washington 
wrote, ‘‘I want an American character, that the powers 
of Europe may be convinced that we act for ourselves, 
and not for others."’: He wrote again: ‘‘ My ardent 
desire is to keep the United States free from political 
connection with every other country, to see them inge- 
pendent of all, and under the influence of none."’ 

No wonder that Washington left money to establish a 
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national university, for he wrote, ‘‘It has always been 
a source of regret with me to see the youth of these 
United States sent to foreign countries for the purposes 
of education, often before their minds are formed."’ 
Thus this wise and great man, who foresaw our na- 
tional future, gave us, under God, the true principles of 


unity. Our fathers listened to his voice, pondered, took 


-**sober second thought,’’ and decided aright and hap- 


pily for themselves and us. Instead of scattering and 
degenerating, our country 


grow. 


began to consolidate and 
The nation, obeying the true instinct of develop- 
ment, began to expand toward the West. A great stream 
of population moved over the Alleghanies and to the 
Pacific. Now we look farther, yet let us remember. 

It is good to notice, in the latest and scholarly ‘* Wash- 
ington the Soldier,’’ by General Henry B. Carrington 
of the United States regular army, that the baseless 
legend of the commander-in-chief’s profanity at Mon- 
mouth is effectually disproved. We may be ever grate- 
ful to God for the leader he gave us. Greater even than 
Washington the engineer, soldier, statesman, or sage, 
was Washington the American, the unifier. 

Ithaca, N. ¥- 
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What Name Should We Use 
for God? 


By the Rev. William Jones Gregory 


\ ITH Bibles and Bible helps multiplied as never 

before, with Bible courses for winter, Bible 
schools in summer, and International Lessons the year 
around, there still remains an ignorance of the Bible, 
strange, without excuse,-and culpable. This ignorance 
is very noticeable in that particular where we should 
least expect to find it, —the-name of God. 

We all recognize that the chief revelation of Scripture 
is the nature, the law, and the mercy of God. Every- 
thing that bears immediately upon this revelation is of 
the first importance, and should be scrupulously noted. 
Should we not put in the very first place the names by 
which ‘* God maketh himself known"’ ? 

Looking at the divine names, we cannot fail to note 
the place of honor held by the name ‘‘ Jehovah."’ 
‘‘Tam Jehovah ; that ismy name”’ (Isa. 42:8). ‘* They 
shall know that my name is Jehovah"’ (Jer. 16 : 21. 
See >15; 623; Psa. 83:18). Yet the 
revisers of 1611 used the name Jehovah but five times 
out of the thousands that the Spirit directed its use. 
More remarkable still, the revisers of 1885 have kept 
this error of the fathers, though the American committee 
expressed its preference for the proper name. 

True ,there is a distinction made, —one that appeals to 
the eye, though it cannot be represented in speech. In 
the place of Jehovah the translators have put ‘‘ Lorp"’ 
(or, ‘*Gop"’), which cannot be distinguished by the ear 
from ‘‘Lord"' (or, ‘*God"’), In consequence, we have 
a vast number who do not know why the word is printed 
sometimes Lorp and sometimes Lord. 


Thus, 


also Exod. 3 


There lies before 
me a handbook of prayer for missions in which this 
word is printed always in capitals, whether taken from 
the Old Testament or the New, although Jehovah (Lorp) 
does not occur in the latter. On the other hand, here 
is ‘‘Cromwell’s Soldiers’ Pocket Book,’’ in which the 
word is always ‘‘ Lord,"’ though most of the texts are 
from the Old Testament where they are ‘ Lorp,’’ 
While in lesson helps, golden texts, and responsive 
readings, it is the rare exception to find any attention 
paid to the difference in type, so lightly is it regarded. 

To be sure, the vowels of ‘‘ Jehovah" are not the 
original vowels of the Hebrew word. Yet the word 
‘«J-h-v-h’"’ was to the Hebrews a name, and to us 
Jehovalt is similarly a name, while ‘‘ Lord”’ is a title, 
and but one of the many titles from which we learn the 
attributes of God. Few of those who thus lightly dis- 
regard the difference would be céntent to be called con- 
tinually just ‘‘ mister’’ (which would be, in several pas- 
sages, a correct translation of Lord) rather than by their 
proper names. 

One might think it sufficient to call attention to this 
distinction to cause it to be regarded, but great is the 
power of custom here as in India. It is to be hoped, 
however, that the error will eventually pass away with 
the rapid introduction of the American Version, which 
is to be looked for within a year. 


The Manse, Nichols, N.Y. 
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Willie 
A Sketch for Sunday-School Teachers 
By Mrs. Eugénie Loba Beckwith 


AVING experienced many of the discouragements 

that beset the work of a teacher, it will be a com- 

pensation if, in this sketch, I may ‘‘ speak a word in 
season to him that is weary.”’ 

I shall never hear the name Willie but it will present 
to my mind the pictures of my little friend as I saw him 
first and last. 

During my vacation, he had been brought into the 
primary department, so I had the pleasure of enjoying 
only the rehearsal of his very evident surprise and de- 
light at the entirely new world into which he had been 
introduced. But I noted at once, on that third Sunday, 
the intense interest and concentration with which he 
gave himself to the business in hand, a certain joyful 
intentness which was an inspiration to us all. 

After the class, the church visitor came into the room, 
and gave me some points about new scholars. 

‘« What an earnest, yet merry, little soul the new boy 
is !'’ said the teacher. 

Then came from the visitor the explanation that this 
little German boy had never before been in a Sunday- 
school. A lady had one day come to her, saying, 
«There are some little foreign children who play in our 
street, and in their ignorance they have picked up the 
very worst street talk. The boys are terribly profane. 
Something should be done to bring them under good 
influences.’ 

Their busy mother was ready to abet this scheme, and 
the next Sunday a trio of curious, questioning children 
took a great step in life,—a step fraught with so much 
importance in its after effect upon many lives that one 
marvels that so many angels are kept out of Paradise 
simply for lack of a friendly hand to lead them to the 
threshold. 

What a revelation that first Sunday was to smiling, 
dimpling Willie no one would have guessed from the 
jumbled ideas he carried away. 

On the homeward walk; the visitor, who had the three 
in loving charge, asked Willie what he had learned that 
day. 

Promptly, and with all sincerity, came the answer : 

‘« About God—and Sullivan."’ 

Suffice it to say that the lesson had been ‘‘ Solomon's 
Temple.’ 

The description of the royal glory may have confused 
Willie, but God came first in the retrospect. 

Though having a long distance to come, about every Sun- 
day found Willie in his place, eager to pass the papers and 
leaflets, beaming over the penny-dropping, radiant when 
there was a birthday, and counting ahead with proud 
anticipation to the time when one should occur for him- 
self, or his brother or sister. 

He was such a gay little fellow, so full of fun and ac- 
tivity, that we did not realize how fast he was absorbing 
truth. But there came a day, only a few weeks after his 
admission to the class, when we felt humbled in the 
presence of this teachable spirit. In the neighborhood 
where Willie lived, some one, who had noticed the im- 
provement in the speech of these children, who through 
ignorance had offended Christian ears, overheard an 
oath from the little brother, and the quick, sharp retort 
from Willie. 

‘« Stop that right off ! 
God now. 


You can't talk like that about 
You've been to the Sunday-school, and you 
know better."’ 

Brave little champion ! When we heard of that noble 
defense, there flashed upon us the message, ‘If-ye 
know these things, happy are ye if ye do them4, Then 
followed self-searching from the two teac & who, 
strong in their conviction that goodness should be taught 
from the side of goodness, could not remember having 
called attention particularly to the sin of profanity. 

In reciting the Commandments, the principal had 
pointed out the «Thou shalt not take the name of the 
Lord thy God in vain,’’ and had dwelt a moment on 
** false witness,"" but it had not seemed well to lay too 
great stress on these prohibitions before such young 
children. 

Willie's teacher said, with tears in her eyes, ‘‘ Where 
could that dear child have got it from? I certainly 
never talked to him about swearing, yet I feel reproved 


‘to think that it was not my privilege to have been the 


one te help him in this." 
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It was siznply an instance of good seed in waiting soil. 
We had taught, and Willie had put into practice, 
** My heart is God's little garden, 
And the fruit I shall bear each day 


Are the things he shall see me doing, 
And the words he shall hear me say."’ 


When we were practicing for Easter and Children’s 
Day, Willie was bubbling over with delight, and could 
not get enough of the two songs, ‘‘ Jesus loves the little 
children,’’ and ‘‘ Day by day the glorious sun."’ 

The time came when it was very hard for us to sing 
those songs with Willie’s jubilant voice and happy face 
lacking ; but the little sister always called for them, 
and one cannot disappoint a child just to spare one’s 
own feelings. 

Later, strength and gladness came to us when, in the 
third verse of Willie's favorite, we sang with the 
children : 

‘* By and by, for those that love him, 
He will come some happy day, 
Lead them to the pleasant pastures 
Of the land not far away. 
Oh ! the safe and happy children 
In the land not far away.”’ 

Willie had attained unto the joy of having his ninth 
birthday celebrated in Sunday-school. He could not 
help calling attention to his neat new suit and shining 
boots. He felt so manly that he wanted very much to 
be promoted into the upper school on the next Sunday. 

But he had had so short a training, and was so happy in 
the primary department, that it seemed like robbing him 
of his childhood to let him go. It certainly would be a 
loss to us. ‘The blackboard lesson was about ‘‘ bread,’’ 
and the teacher took the occasion to speak of physical 
food and physical growth, spiritual food and spiritual 
growth. 

With this beginning it was easy to add, ‘One of our 
boys here thinks he would like to be promoted next 
Sunday, but we want him to grow a little more before he 
leaves us." The new suit, the bright face, the nearness 
of the boy, or some hidden inner impulse, led the 
prinicpal to rest her hand a moment on Willie's curly 
head, - . ; 

The next day a note from the visitor brought this news : 

‘« Little Willie was drowned this afternoon. It would 
be a comfort to his mother if you went to her."’ 

So we mingled our tears, and strove to comfort one 
another in reviewing that brief sunshiny life. The mother 
spoke of his pleasure in the Sunday-school songs, his 
going about the house always singing them, and urging 
his parents to learn them too. They would so like to 
have one of his favorites sung at the last service. 

Again I saw the new suit, the curly head, and the 
beautiful mouth smiling as though at the very last mo- 
ment Willie had known of his promotion. 

I sat between the weeping father and mother, and 
through the open window saw the yard full of Willie's 
little friends and playmates. They were whispering to 
each other kind words about his ways and words at 
school. 

Then the gentle voice of the pastor was heard in com- 
forting sentences full of gratitude for the lesson of a life 
that had been so jeyous, and had, with a beautiful sim- 
plicity, tried to do the thing God would have him do. 

Three verses of Willie's hymn were sung by a rich 
voice made more mellow through tears. Then came a 
fourth, which was like a message from our dear boy. I 
had not seen that stanza nor heard it till then, and 
it fell upon my heart with wonderful, moving power. 
Such a faithful message for those little friends outside 
to hear. 


** Who shall go to that bright land? 
All who love the Lord. 
All who follow his command, 
All who keep his word. 
Come, children, come, and join the band 
Journeying to that happy land.” 


Nearly a year later, the principal of Willie’s Sunday- 
school asked, ‘‘ Are there any birthdays to-day ?’’ The 
little Max raised his hand. Said the teacher, ‘‘ Have 
you not made a mistake, Max? Your birthday came 
only a little while ago, I think.’’ 

‘Yes, but this is for Willie’s birthday."’ 

It was something more than ten pennies that dropped 


into the birthday bank that day, as with wet eyes we. 


kept Willie's anniversary, and told the children of his 
year in heaven, and his happy way of obeying, and doing 
the right thing as far as he knew it. 
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From the land of my little friend's birth I send across 
the sea this tribute to his memory. This single chapter 
in his short life is not the end of the good he has wrought. 
It will be a spur to more. earnest endeavor, an encour- 
agement when results are so slow to appear, and may 
prove ‘‘a word in season to him that is weary."’ 

Berlin, Germany. 
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Christian Liberty 
1 Corinthians 8 in Broad Scotch 
By the Rev. William Wye Smith 


Christian liberty anent meats and drinks : its wideness and 
its straitness. 
OO, anent eidol-sacrifeeces : ‘‘We ken that we a’ 
hae knowledge.’’ Knowledge swalls up, but love 
up-biggs. 

2. Gif ony man thinks he kens a thing, he hasna yet 
gotten to ken onything as he soud ken: 

3. But, gif ony man lo’es God, the same man is ap- 
pruv't o’ God, 

4. Anent eidol-sacrifeeces : we ken weel that an eidol 
is naething i’ the warld, and that thar is nae God but- 
ane. 

5. For e’en gin thar be sae-ca'd gods, gin they be in 
heaven or yirth—e’en as thar are ‘‘gods’’ mony and 
‘‘lords’’ mony ; 

6. But till us.thar is ae God, the Faither, by wham 
are a’ things, and we for him ; and ae Lord Jesus Christ, 
throwe wham are a’ things, and we throwe him. 

7. Hoobeit, that lear is no in a’; but some, trokin*? 
wi’ the eidol, e’en till noo, wi’ the eidol as a sacrifeece, 
eat ; and their conscience, bein’ unco waff, is defiled. 

8 But meat will-na gar us win ben till God ; naither, 
gin aiblins, we eat-na, div we fa’ short—nor aiblins gin 
we eat, div we excel. 

g. But tak ye tent, that by nae means this freedom is 
made a stumblin-clog for the weak. 

10. For gin aiblins ane sould see you, wha has knowl- 
edge, sittin in an eidol’s temple at meat, will-no his 
weak conscience be made bauld_ to eat the eidol-sacri«, 
feeces ? 

11. Sae that the weak ane—the brither Christ dee’t 
for, is brocht till ruin by yere knowledge ! 

12. But, in sae sinnin again the brithren, and clourin 
their conscience whilk is weak, ye are sinnin again 
Christ ! 

13. Sae, in ony case ava, whaur meat is a snare till 
my brither, I’se in naewise eat flesh for evermair, that I 
mak-na my brither to stotter. 


‘* Anent,"’ concerning ; *' biggs,"’ builds ; “‘ gif,’’ if; ‘‘ throwe," 
through ; ‘ trokin,’’ trafficking ; ‘* waff,’’ become weak ; ‘‘gar,"* 
compel or enable ; ‘‘ win,’’ obtain ; ‘‘ ben,’’ further within, access ; 
‘‘aiblins,’’ perhaps ; ‘‘ div,’’ de ; ‘‘ clourin,’’ giving blows, wound- 
ing ; “while.” which ; ‘‘ava,"’ at all; ‘‘ stotter,"’ stumble. 


St. Catharines, Ont. 
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“ Pay as I Go”’ 
By R. B. Berkeley 


MET a fellow-man the other day, who was very severe 
4 on another who had failed to pay a debt due him, 
and who puffed up as he said, with a good deal of fervor, 
‘« I pay as I go.’’ This suggested some questions, and 
I began to fire them at him. 

‘* How much did you pay the preacher last year?’’ 

‘« Nothing, ’cause I dén’t owe him nothing.’’ 

‘« What did you contribute to missionary work during 
the year?’’ 

‘* Not a cent, it is none of my business."’ 

‘* What did you give to charity in 1897 ?"’ 

‘*Nothing, I believe in charity beginning and re- 
maining at home.”’ 

‘*What have you contributed to the support of: dis- 
abled soldiers.”’ . 

‘*Nota dime. Let the state care for them."’ 

‘* What taxes did you pay on money you havé loaned 
out?"’ 

‘*Not a penny. 
concern.”’ 

‘*Did you help the etipple begging in our community 
the other day ?”’ 


That's none of the Government's 


1 Paul kent that an eidol was “ naething”’ (v. 4); but a wheen brethren, 
tho’ they worshipp’t only God, believed i’ the existence o’ eidols, as ene- 
mies o’ God. Siccan a ane could-na eat im an ecidol’s temple, be the meat 
ever sae o’ itsel: he wad feel he was trokin wi’ the eidol. We hae 
some airtin here, for oorsels. 








February 18, 1899 


‘No. 
‘Did you ever contribute to the support of a free 

hospital ?"’ 
«* No. 


Let all such go to the free hospital.’’ 


It is no home of mine, and I don't ask shelter 
from any of them."’ 

«Did you offer to help the poor widow who lives 
near you, and who you know to be in want?”’ 

‘«No, for the poorhouse is the place for all such,"’ 

‘Did you help nurse that neighbor who suffered such 
long and painful illness ?"’ 

‘©No. Doctors and nurses are paid for that work."’ 

«Did you welcome the stranger you saw in church 
last Sunday ?”’ 

‘*No. Let the ushers attend to that."’ 

«Did you ever give a word of cheer to a discouraged 
brother man ?’’ 

‘«No. Don’t never bother with such folks.’’ 

‘Did you ever speak a word of sympathy to a sor- 
rowing soul ?"’ 

‘«« Never did, and never expect to.’’ 

‘« Did you ever offer a hand to a fallen fellow-man."’ 

‘«No, my hands are busy at work."’ 

«And yet you say you pay as you go !”’ 

Hopelessly insolvent! Criminally in debt! Many 
times a bankrupt! Selfish spendthrift! Faithless to a 
high and sacred trust! - Cowardly dodger of duty! 
False to God and man! Miserable miser! Repent! 
Ask for mercy, or soon you will stand in the presence of 
a just Judge, and be pronounced an eternal bankrupt. 
W. 


New Martinsville, Va. 
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Another George Washington 
By Elizabeth M. Griswold 


EORGE FOSTER’S parents liked good old-fash- 
ioned names, and so, when their son was born, 
they called him George Washington. 

George learned about the great hero he was named for 
when he was very young, and had always been an 
ardent admirer of him, and made resolutions,-when he 
felt very good, to imitate him in every way he could. 
George was now a large boy in the grammar school. 

The principal of George’s school was a kind man, 
though rather severe. Once in a while he would gather 
all the boys together and give them a good talk. He 
had done this the day before Washington's Birthday, 
and one thing he had said about the great general had 
impressed itself deeply on George’s mind, and that was 
one trait of Washington's character that the boys had 
never had brought to their mind before. He said that 
Washington was always willing to retreat when he 
thought it for the best. He was a proud man, but had 
no false pride, andshowed his generalship as much by 
retreating as he did by battle. 

This was a new idea to George, and he would always 
remember it. 

But it was now a month since this talk, and George 
had got into trouble at school He and several others 
had violated one of the important rules of the school. 
They were all lively boys, full of fun, and teachers and 
principal all felt that they had done it out of pure mischief. 
George had been the leader, and so the punishment 
must fall most heavily on him. ° 

He was now just about the age when boys get to have 
peculiar moods, which they and no one else can explain. 
George was very proud, and also rather obstinate. He 
took the notion into his head that he had not done any- 
thing worth making a fuss about. He could not distin- 
guish that the offense lay in violating thé rule, not in 
what he actually did. Se when he was told to report to 
he felt ugly, would not 
confess that he had done wrong. He showed such a 
spirit of rebellion that the principal finally told him. 
that, if he would not acknowledge his fault, he must be 
suspended for two weeks. 

George went home feeling very determined, and also 
very unhappy. He* would never give up, and, what 
was more, he would not go back to. school again. . He 
would show them all that he could get along without 
them. He was sorry for his mother. He knew she 


the principal's room, and 
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would feel ‘terribly about it, but then he would go to 
work now ; he was old enough, and his mother would 
have it easier with one less to care for. His father was 
dead. He decided he would not say anything about his 
trouble until to-morrow. It would only worry his mother, 
and he had made up his mind fully now. 

He got through the evening somehow, although his 
mother remarked on his soberness. Rather earlier than 
usual he went up to his room,:-and lit his lamp. His 
eye fell wpon the one picture that adorned his room. 
He was very fond of it, and liked to have it there for his 
very own, It was simply a cheap picture of Washington. 

««T wonder what he would do if he were in my place,’’ 
he thought. And then the words that the principal had 
used the month before came to him : 
never ashamed to retreat.?’ 

‘«Oh, well! that’s different,’’ he said to himself, as 
he tried to shake off the peculiar uneasy feeling that 
possessed him. 

After all, it did not seem so very much different. Long 
after he went to bed he lay thinking it over. He felt 
now as if he were fighting against himself, instead of 
against the principal. He supposed, too, for his mother's 
sake, he ought to own up. It would be a hard blow to 
her if he was suspended. Finally he thought, ‘If 
George Washington was never ashamed to retreat, 
George Washington Foster ought not to be,’’ and con- 
cluded that he would go to the principal ‘and apologize 
in the morning. 

‘*Well, have you thought it over ?’’ said the princi- 
pal in kind tones, as George stood before him the next 
morning. 

«« Yes, sir,’’ he answered. ‘*And do you remember 
what you told us last month about Washington's never 
being ashamed to retreat ?’’ 

‘«Yes,’’ replied the principal. 

««Well, I'm not, either,’’ said George. 

Oakland, Cal. 


‘¢ Washington was 
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For the Superintendent 


**Suggested Hymns and Psalms'’ for the lesson of March 5 
appear this week in connection with ‘‘ The Superintendent's 
Review "’ on page 106. 
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How to Introduce the Grading 
System 


By the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson 


Editor’s Note.—‘‘ Why Grade the Sunday-school ?'’ was con- 
sidered in an article by Mr. Fergusson in The Sunday School 
Times of February 4. This was followed, in the issue of Feb- 
ruary 11, by ‘‘ How to Grade*a Sunday-school,’’ and now in the 
third article of the series he tells ‘‘ How to Introduce the Grad- 
ing System.'' A fourth article, ‘‘What can be Studied in a 


Graded School,'' will appear next week. 
|" is one thing to be convinced that gradation is the 

true remedy for most of the crying defects of modern 
Sunday-school work, and to have in mind a practical 
plan for administering the graded system when once 
established. jut it is another thing for one who is 
neither by inclination nor experience an educational re- 
former to take an actual Sunday-school, with all its 
limitations and its satisfaction with things as they are, 
and transform it into a graded school, with teachers per- 
manently attached to their respective grades, and periodi- 
cally severed from their beloved classes. The mere 
theorizer is sure that this can easily be done. The ex- 
perienced superintendent sees the difficuity, and, indeed, 
the hazard of the undertaking. 

jut modefn energy is used -to the challenge of the 
difficult and the hazardous, and the weapon with which 
she meets these foes is co-operation. 


merely strength, but safety. 


is not 
Fof one, superintendent to 
essay to grade his Sunday-school by sheer force of per- 
sonal control, would be to court certain trouble and loss, 
and almost certain failure. 


In union 


That it would cost most pas- 
tors their pulpits, no one familiar with American church 
life can doubt. At any rate, the experiment is not rec- 
ommended. But if the superintendent or pastor will 
think of himself as one citizen in a republic of workers, 
and, laying aside authority, will patiently and tactfully 
agitate for grading reform until his teachers, or the large 
majority of them, are ready to move with him, then the 
change, when it comes, will come as a normal and 


healthy step in the evolution of the life of the school, 


Ior 





and the very sacrifices involved will be means of grace 
to those who make them. 

As a convepient medium for the presentation, discus- 
sion, and growth of the new ideas, and the development 
of school spirit as over against class spirit, the teachers’ 
and officers’ regular monthly business meeting would 
To maintain such a 
meeting is itself no easy task, and ‘the silent noes,’’ 
referred to by a recent writer.in this paper, are likely to 
be very much in evidence. 


seem to be almost a necessity. 


But that labor spent in de- 
veloping the deliberative spirit and the sense of admin- 
istrative responsibility among the teachers is not in vain 
the present writer can testify. The starting or reviving 
of such a meeting, then, may-well be the first step in 
the proposed campaign. 

When the teachers’ whatever it be 
called, is ready for business, our reformer will do well to 
bring before it a plan for fixing the beginning and end 
of the Sunday#chool year, and of making the next an- 
niversary day, which marks it, a great and special occa- 
sion. If the primary department is ready to colonize, 
let some temporizing policy be adopted, so that these 
changes may be carried out with due ceremony as part 
of the anniversary exercises. 


association, or 


A committee may be 
appointed to devise or secure, with the help of the pas- 
tor, a plan for the public installation of officers and 
teachers. Thus, before the word ‘‘ grading’’ is so much 
as mentioned, the preparation of some of the essential 
materials for gradation may be under way. 

A beginning may also be made in the important mat- 
ter of preparing a curriculum of special or supplement: 1 
studies for the use of the several grades. The appoint- 
ment of a committee of the brightest teachers to investi- 
gate this subject, and suggest things that ought to be 
taught, in addition to the International Lessons, to 
scholars in the several existing departments of the school, 
would be a good move, even if the results of such a 
committee's labor were only to arouse the desire for 
something more connected and progressive than the 
work as currently done, It is not too much to hope for, 
that this committee, of their own motion, may recom- 
mend a more exact classification of the classes in the 
‘*main room,'’'—which is the next step in the program. 

Now comes in the need for co-operation on a larger 
scale. If the other Sunday-schools of the community, 
or at least those that approximate in character to the 
school in question, can be induced to institute the grad- 
ing reform as a common movement, the work wlll be 
far easier for each, and the danger of reaction can be 
much more efficiently met. The department teachers’ - 
meetings, referred to in the previous article, will be 
large and more interesting if held as weekly meetings of 
the junior teachers, the senior teachers, etc., of all the 
Sunday-schools, just as the primary .teachers in three 
hundred cities and towns (according to Mr. Israel P. 
Black's statistics) are now meeting weekly and finding 
that more than ninety-nine hundredths of their problems 
are common problems, with which denominational dif- 
ferences have nothing to do. - In view of the greater 
number of teachers in the upper grades, it ought to be 
possible to establish such unions in smaller communitics 
than those in which the organizing of primary unions 
has hitherto been found possible. 

An essential preliminary to such inter-school co-opera- 
tion of the 
Such a standard was suggested 
in the last article as having been adopted in New Jer- 
sey. 


is a common standard classification for 


departments and grades. 


The State Sunday-school Convention there, meet- 
ing at Paterson, November 16, 1898, adopted the follow- 
ing resolutions : 


WHEREAS, The better grading of. our Sunday-schools would 
‘ 


result in improvement in the teaching therein; and whereas, 


many of our Sunday-schools are ready to adopt some plan of 
grading , and whereas, considerable diversity now exists as to the 
names and age-limits of the several grades of the Sunday-school ; 
and whereas, a uniform series of grades, suitable for adoption by 
all Sunday-schools, by would 


facilitate the gradation of individual Sunday-schools, and tend to 


and approved this convention, 
promote helpful co-operation among teachers and leaders in the 
respective grades ; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the following definitions be adopted, as furnish- 
ing the groundwork of a standard system of grading : 

1. General departments for all Sunday-schools. 

The primary department is that department of the Sunday- 
school which includes the children until they are able to read, 
and are ordinarily at least eight years of age 

The junior department is that department which includes the 
pupils who have been out of the primary department four years 
or less. 


The senior department is that department which includes the 
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pupils who have been out of the junior department four years 
or less. 


The adult department is the department next above the senior 
department. P 

2. Additional departments to be organized as needed. 

The infant department, or infant class, is that section of the 
primary department which includes the little children six years 
old and under. 

The intermediate department is the first two years of the junior 
department. 

The young people's or advanced department is the first four 
years of the adult department. 

These resolutions are offered as a basis for present co- 
operation, and any worker will do the cause a service 
who will take them up, give the classification an honest 
trial, and then bring the subject, with changes suggested 
by experience, before his Sunday-school association. 
Only by such experimenting, comparison, and develop- 
ment of rival plans, can the way be prepared for an 
ultimate standard classification to be adopted by the 
International Convention. 

It is by no means necessary, however, to wait for the 
formal adoption of this or any other plan. Let our re- 
former bring up the subject in teachers’-meeting, and 
secure the classification of his Sunday-school as the 
teachers and classes now stand, and upon the basis, not 
so much of the ages of the scholars as of the period that 
has elapsed since the classes were promoted from the 
primary room. Let the plan lie on the table until each 
teacher has accepted the classification for his or her own 
class. Then will begin the work of developing the 
grade-consciousness in the minds of teachers and schol- 
ars, and to this end external arrangements may be made 
to contribute in a degree out of all proportion to their 
real importance. A slight rearrangement of the seats, to 
throw all the classes of one grade together, a verse of 
Scripture or song by this or that grade in the opening 

“service, little privileges bestowed on the upper grades, 
little concessions permitted to the lower grades, —all 
these, if judiciously presented, may be entered upon 
with the entire approval and growing interest of the 
teaching force. 

If the way is clear for co-operation with other schools, 
conferences, more or less social in character, may be 
called for all the teachers in the community who come 
under this or that classification. By distributing the 
work of such a meeting, asking one school to furnish 
some one to présent the lesson for next Sunday, another 
school to furnish a paper on the management of scholars 
of this age, another school to furnish the leader of the 
» simple devotional exercises involved, etc., all can be 
interested, and the way paved for a discussion of the 
special needs and work of the teachers in this grade, which 
will in a single meeting open the eyes of many toe the 
possibilities of graded work. With a reasonable amount 
of good sense in the arrangements for such a meeting, 
the participants will certainly ask for another ; and, if a 
beginning is made in one grade, say the junior, the 
senior teachers will soon demand a like privilege. 

Just here it may be well to answer the objection of the 
experienced superintendent who knows how hard it is 
to get teachers out to a teachers'-meeting. He easily 
foresees that the attendants at such a meeting will be the 
bright and well-qualified teachers, while the very ones 
who need such a meeting most are least likely to be 
there. The answer to this is applicable to all such 
work ; It is more important to reach the good: teachers 
than the poor ones. Keep up the work, even theugh there 
should be but one representative present from among the 
junior teachers in your school. ‘That one teacher, filled 
with the new idea of graded work, will inevitably, soener 
or later, diffuse these ideas among her fellow-teachers, 
The success of 
any such meeting should be measured not so much by 
numbers as by representation. 

The formation of the Sunday-school cabinet, with a 
head teacher from each of the departments, may be at- 
tended to either at the time the classification is adopted, 
or later, when the teachers in the several departments 
have learned to work together, and begin to feel the need 
of leadership. As far as possible, the choice of the head 
teacher should be left to the teachers themselves, after a 


and will serve as a nucleus of progress. 


clear understanding ot the functions and responsibilities 
involved. 

The time required for the carrying out of the essential 
points in the foregoing program will vary greatly in dif- 
ferent communities, but it ought not to be hurried, and 
may well occupy a full year. Now watch for the com- 
ing of a time of special spiritual interest, and, when the 
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hour is ripe; raise the question pointedly, ‘* How is our 
present system of grading to be maintained, if: we-do not 
provide a plan of rotation by which, each year, the 
teachers whose classes have reached the limit of their 
respective grades are released from the care of those 
classes, and sent back to take the classes promoted from 
the grades below?'’ When the proposition is thus pre- 
sented as a problem for the united intelligence and con- 
secration of the teachers to solve, it is not shorn, 
indeed, of all its difficulties, but those difficulties in- 
herent in the situation are reduced to the lowest terms. 

The question of the relation of grading to the spiritual 
culture of the child, both as respects conversion and 
Christian nurture, properly comes under the head of the 
last article, which will essay to answer the question, 
‘‘What may be taught in a graded school ?’’ 

Trenton, N. J. 
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Now that grading is in the air, there 
will be large interest in the climax 
of the third year’s work in the First 
Presbyterian Sunday-school, Peoria, Illinois, under the 
superintendency of George P. Millard. When a plan 
is \followed for three years with unflagging interest, it 
may be called an assured success. The third annual 
graduation exercises under the present system of grading 
and promotion, in this school, occurred recently in the 
church auditorium, and the colors for the occasion were 
white, red, and blue. The church calendars for the day 
were printed in blue, the honor color, showing that the 
third year of the course had been completed, and con- 
tained the program, and the names of all entitled to 
diplomas and seals, from the primary to the Home De- 
partment. Upon the platform stood three arches, gar- 
landed with evergreen. After each department had 
appeared in recitations, map exercises, and papers, 
showing the work of the year, those who had completed 
the first year’s course, and were entitled to diplomas, 
passed in procession through the white arch. Walking 
close beside the teacher who led this procession came 
a little four-year-old boy. Others of his age, and not 
much older, received diplomas also, showing that the 
youngest may be incited to a laudable ambition to be 
present regularly. The graduates of last year passed 
through the red arch, and those of the year before 
through the blue arch, each receiving the diploma 
with seals of corresponding colors, a small six-year-old 
girl heading those holding the blue seals. The enthusi- 
asm of such an occasion gives the school a good lift on its 
forward way. 


A Tri-Colored 
Graduation 
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A ‘‘churchly*’ method of receiving 
an offering is used in the school of 
the Protestant Episcopal] Church of 
the Beloved Disciple, Twentieth Street and Columbia 
Avenue, Philadelphia. Immediately after the close of 
the lesson study, the announcement of the offering is 
made, and the superintendent repeats the sentence, 
‘« Let your light so shine before men that they may see 
your good works, and glorify your Father which is in 
heaven."’ The several ushers then walk up to the chan- 
cel (the school being held in the nave of the church), 
and, receiving the offering plates, pass from class to 
class to collect the envelopes. Then, returning the 
plates to the superintendent, the offering is taken to the 
altar, while the whole main school stands. 


** Churchly "’ Method 
of Receiving the 
Offering 
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For the Teacher 
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A Teacher Who Failed 


By the Rev. Charles Harley Smith 


bd 


ROTHER TOMPKINS," said the superintendent 

to his pastor, ‘‘ have you noticed that Miss 

Merrill is not succeeding with her class in Sunday- 
school ?"’ 

‘«I regret to admit,’’ the minister replied, ‘‘that she 
does not hold the attention of the girls. Is there no 
way of helping her ?"’ 

**] have tried everything I can think of to help her. 
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It is more than a failure to hold attention ; she does not 
appear to be interested herself in either the class or the 
work, and naturally fails in winning the girls. ~ 1 think 
she would better give up the class."’ 

Not long after this consultation Winnie Merrill re- 
signed her position as teacher in the Wesley Sunday- 
school, and the vacancy was supplied by a young 
woman who had been for a year ‘‘on probation’’ in the 
Sunday-school officiary as a reserve teacher and a regu- 
lar attendant of the normal class. 

A few weeks later Winnie Merrill obtained from the 
superintendent, permission to gather a new class for her- 
self. She started the class at once, and it geew. The 
girls were very attentive. The results were apparent to 
the entire school. Mr. Tompkins called at the Merrill 
home one day, and said to Winnie, ‘‘ You are certainly 
succeeding admirably with your present class in the 
Sunday-school. I am curious to know why you did not 
do as well with the other girls." Color came into the 
face of the teacher. ‘With bowed head, and subdued 
voice she replied, ‘‘ That first attempt was indeed a 
failure. I was humiliated when asked to give up the 
class, yet knew it was just. I attribute the difference in 
results to this,—in the first instance, I looked upon the 
girls as my class. 1 was depending entirely on myself. 
Of course, I insufficient for the task. In the 
humiliation of defeat I became aware of my mistake. 
I resolved to have another class,—one that should be 
the Lord's class ; I would try in Jesus’ name and for 
his glory. In the first instance it was my failure, in this 
case it is the Lord's success."’ 


Phenix, R. I. 
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Never does a teacher need to show 
more tact and self-control than when 
dealing with the pupil's ignorance. 
In this the Sunday-school teacher, as well as the secular 
teacher, can learn from the great Arnold of Rugby. 
This genius of a teacher once said, ‘‘ You can scarcely 
conceive the rare instances of ignorance that I have met 
with amongst them [his pupils]. One had no notion of 
what was meant by an angel ; another could not tell how 
many Gospels there are, nor could he, after due delibera- 
tion, recollect any other names than Matthew, Mark, 
and Luke.’’ One of his biographers adds, ‘‘ That the 
irksomeness of such labors did not in the least discour- 
age or weary Arnold only showed that he had found his 
true vocation. Even in dealing with such ignorance, he 
rarely betrayed impatience, and never contempt; and 
the rare instances of impatience were more instructive to 
himself than to his pupils. ‘Why do you speak to me 
angrily, sir?’ said a dull lad, looking up with surprise 
into his face ; ‘I am doing the very best I can.’ Ar- 
nold afterward declared that he never felt so much 
humiliated in his life as by this rebuke,.and that he 
never forgot it. But his inherent reverence for youth 
was so great that it was rare indeed for him thus to 
betray irritation.’’ 


Dealing 
with Ignorance 


* > 
The art of questioning consists of 
something more than merely con- 
structing or phrasing questions. A 
teacher must judge what kind of question is best adapted 
to a certain scholar, and also which scholar is best fitted 
to reply to a question. This fitness includes, not alone 
the scholar’s ability, butshis interests, his home associa- 
tions, his tendencies, etc. A question that would be 
serviceable ta, the whole class by being put to one pupil 
might prove a rock of offense by being put to another. 
Questioning pupils in regular turn is therefore likely to 
prove the poorest of all methods, even though the poorest 
kind of questioning is likely to prove better than lectur- 
ing or preaching. } 


Questioning the 
Right Pupil 


b 


Every time a teacher is absent from 
a teachers’- meeting in a southern 

Teachers’-Meeting fHjinois Sunday-school, the class is 
“marked down. One hundred credits make a perfect 
class in all requirements of the school, but a deduction 
from this is made, and the Class suffers, if the teacher 
neglects the teachers’ study hour. This generally has 
the desired effect, as a teacher naturally wishes his class 
to stand well in the school, and would not be the means 
of lowering the class record through his own neglect. 


Penalty for 
Neglecting the 

























































































February 18, 1899 
Lesson Helps 


Lesson 10, March -5, 1899 


Christ Freeing from Sin 





GOLDEN Text: Jf the Son therefore shall make you free, 
ye shall be free indeed,—John 8 :-36. 


* (John 8: 12, 31-36. Memory verses : 34-36.) 
Study John 8 ; 12-59 


COMMON VERSION REVISED VERSION 


129 Then spake Jesus again 12 Again therefore Jesus spake 
unto them, saying, I am the unto them, saying; I am the 
ight of the world: he that light of the world: he that 
followeth me shall not walk in followeth me shall not walk 
darkness, but shall have the in the darkness, but shall 
light of life. have the light of life. 


3t Then said Jesus to those 31 Jesus therefore said to'those 
Ee which believed on him, Jews which had believed 
f ye continue*in my word, then him, If ye abide in my word, 
are ye my disciples indeed ; then are ye truly my disci- 

32 And ye shall know the 32 ples; and ye shall know the 
truth, and the truth shall make truth, and the truth shall 
you free. 33 make you free. They 

33 § They answered him, We answered unto him, We be 
be Abraham's seed, and were Abraham's seed, and have 
never in bondage to any man: never yet been in bondage 
how sayest thou, Ye shall be to any man: how sayest 
made free ? thou, Ye shall be made free ? 

34 Jesus answered them, 34 Jesus answered them, Verily, 
Verily, verily, I say unto you, verily, I say unto you, Every 
Whosoever committeth sin is one that committeth sin is the 
the servant of sin. 35 bondservant of sin. And 

35 And the servant abideth the bondservant abideth not 
not in the house for ever: du¢ in the house for ever: the 
the Son abideth ever. 36 son abideth for ever. If 


36 If the Son therefore shall 
ee yee free, ye shall be free 
indeed. 


therefore the Son shall make 
you free, ye shall be free in- 
deed. 





In verse 31 the American Revisers would substitute “ who”’ or “ that” 
for “* which,"’ and in verse 33 would substitute “ are "’ for “ be.”’ 
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Scripture Readings for Daily Study 
Selected and Analyzed by B. F. Jacobs 


San.—Jesus Meets a Sinner in the Temple ( John 8: 1-12).. From 
praying to teaching (1, 2). The sinner brought before 
iy jesus (3-6)... Sinners may. not condemn sinners (7, 8). The 
self-condemned go out (9, 10). Jesus said, ‘‘Go, and sin 

no more "’ (rr), 

Mon.—/udge not that ye be not judged ( Matt. 7 : 1-11). 
by measure (1, 2). The mote and the beam (3-5). Ask, 
seek, knock (6-8). Good things for the asking (9-11). 
How to treat others (12). 

Tues.— Jesus the Light of the World ( John 8 : 12-30). 
in the light (12). Jesus and the Father (13-20). 
not, and dying in sins (21-24). 
by the death of the Son (25-30). 

Wed.—/Jesus Freeing from Sin ( John 8 : 31-44). Made free by the 
truth (31, 32). Some are slaves of sin (33. 34). The Son 
makes us free (35, 36). Not all are children of God (37-44). 

Thurs.—/Jesus was before Abraham ( John 8 : 45-59). (Compare 
Acts 13 : 26-39.) God's children hear God's words (45-50). 
Jesus’ words give eternal life (51-55). The light of life re- 
jected (56-59). 

Fri.— Liberty in Christ 
(1-4). 
serve by love (10-13). 
the Spirit (14-18). 
the Spirit (19-26). 

Sat.— The Sons ( Children) of God (1 John 3: 1-11). The bestow- 
ment, declaration, and manifestation (1). The obscura- 
tion, transformation, and purification (2, 3). Sins committed 
and taken away (4-6). Children of God or children of the 
devil (7-11). 

Sun.— No Condemnation and no Separation (Rom. 8 : 1-17, 38. 39). 
The law of the Spirit of life (1-4). Carnally minded or 
spiritually minded (5-8). In the Spirit, and the Spirit in 
us (9-11), Slaves to the flesh, or sons of God (12-17). 
Nothing can separate his own from him (38, 39). 


Measure 


Walking 
Believing 
The Father made known 


(Gal. 5: 12-26). Christ makes us free 
Faith works by love (5-9). If called to liberty, 
Walk in the Spirit and be led by 
The works of the flesh and the fruit of 
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Lesson Surroundings 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


NTERVENING Events.—The saying with which the last 
lesson closed is followed by an explanation’ of the evan- 
gelist (v. 38) ; a discussion among the multitude ensued (vs. 
40-44) ; then comes an account of the report of the officers to 
the sanhedrists, who may have held a session, Nicodemus 
offering an objection to the judgment against an untried per- 
son, which is met with scorn by the others. ‘Chapter 7 : 53 
to 8 : 11 is bracketed in the Revised Version. It is found in 
only one manuscript older than the eighth century, and that 
one (D) contains many singular variations ; it stands in a dif- 
ferent place in several manuscripts; it is omitted in some of 
the oldest versions, though it can be traced as far back as the 
fourth century. The existence of many variations in the later 
manuscripts which contain it, the dissimilarity to John’s style, 
* and its unsuitableness to the purpose of this part of the Gos- 
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pel, furnish strong internal grounds aguinst it. Moreover, 
verse 12 of the lesson is more readily connected with chapter 
7 : 44-52 than with this doubtful passage. 

PLACE:—The scene of verses 12-20, and probably of the 
remainder of the chapter, was ‘‘the treasury,’’ so called be- 
cause there the receptacles for gifts were placed. It was in 
**the court of the women,’’ so called because women could 
not go beyond this enclosure, This court had more sacred- 
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sons, which only follows the being free ; and this freedom 
from slavery to sin, which mars your claim to sonship now, I 
can give you by your making my words your life. If I, 
God’s Son, commissioned for the very end, make you free, 
you will be truly so,—no longer, as now, ready to kill me 
for telling you the ‘truth, but eagerly seeking to walk by its 
light.’’ 
Bournemouth, England. 


ness than the outer porches, and was ‘‘ the common meeting- * 


place of the warshipers’’ (Edersheim), It is not at all cer 
tain that the-sanhedtin held its sessions near this, or that a 
session was in progress while our Lord was speaking. 

TimE.—On the great day of the feast (October 18), year of 
Rome 782,—that is, A.D. 29; or on the. succeeding day, if 
chapters 7 : 5 to 8: 11 is historically accurate. If it belongs 
to some other point in the narrative, then the former date is 
probable, though not certain, 

Persons.—Our Lord, some believers among the multitude 
(v. 31). Probably others were present. 


Western Theological Seminary, Allegheny, Pa. 
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The Lesson Story 
* By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 


ESUS was now within six months of his death, for the 
feast of tabernacles he was attending in Jerusalem was 
held in the middle of September, and the next passover, at 
which he suffered, came in the middle of March,—that is, 
with due allowance for the 1unar months, Day by day, facing 
the ill-will of the official religious world of the day, who were 
eager to find a pretext to arrest and put to death one who so 
fearlessly exposed their shortcomings, and challenged the 
current orthodoxy. But no personal danger could daunt him 
who came into the world to witness to the truth. Large cres- 
sets were fixed at this season along the edge of the long tem- 
ple arcades for the illuminations of the joyful week. Turning 
to these, and perhaps also to the golden splendors of the sun, 
now risen above the eastern hills,—for the early morning was 
especially the hour of busy life then, as now, in the East,— 
he called aloud to the circle round him, ‘‘I am the light of 
the world [that is, of all mankind], in me dwells divine truth, 
and in my words it. shines forth, like the light, to all that live. 
He who listens to them, and lovingly acts upon these words, 
no longer walks in the darkness of ignorance and sin,—the 
death of the soul,—but shall have the light of spiritual life 
here and for ever, as a son of the kingdom of the Messiah.’’ 

Such lofty claims instantly roused his enemies, but this only 
led him to justify them as endorsed by the witness of the 
Father, whom, he told them, he ‘‘ knew,’’ but whom they did 
not know, though they professed to worship him. Safe, for 
the time, in the support of the people, this bitter retort had to 
be borne, whilé, still worse, it was soon after evident that his 
further discourse led many to believe on him. But now came 
the strain on their proud Jewish nature, under which this 
nascent faith presently passed off like a morning cloud. 

‘** If, now, you receive my words into your hearts, you will 
know the truth in its heavenly fulness, and it will make you 
truly free.’’ He meant spiritually free, but the wild pride of 
his hearers flamed up instantly. 

‘Free !’’ cried they, forgetting their slavery in the past to 
Egypt, Babylon, Persia, and now to Rome. ‘‘ We are Abra- 
ham’s children, and have never yet been in bondage to any 
man.’”’ 

**You claim to belong,’’ replied Jesus, “tas of right, to 


God’s household ; but, like all men, you are slaves to sin, and- 


must be set free before you can justly make the claim_you 
urge. Slaves may be sold by their Lord, and put out of the 
household. To have a right to be always in it, you must be 
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Teaching Points 
By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 


Slaves of Satan: Freemen of Christ 


EYOND wine and bread and eyesight, we come to study 
the greater gift of freedom, even freedom from sin, 
How swiftly cumulative are Christ’s gifts ! 

Notice : There were slaves who did not know of their servi- 
tude, They were proud of the fact that they were never in bond- 
age toany man, True, but they were to sin and Satan (John 8: 
33-36). It isa state of mind that so perverts faculties that 
they cannot see aright, that does not know its own bondage, 
and that is proud of its own disgrace. Christ could answer 
their boast about being of the seed of Abraham, that his seed, 
Ishmael, was a bondservant who needed freedom, but, instead 
of accepting it, they sought the more to kill him (v. 40). 
There is one depth lower than for a man to be blind to his 
own slavery, it is such a love for it as to seek to kill the one _ 
who offers him freedom. 

As this is one of the most graphic delineations of the con- 
dition of the sinner, so this offer to make him free is one of 
the most blessed forms of speech into which the gospel was 
ever put. In the last lesson, the abundance of grace is rep- 
resented by a river that may flow over all the earth. Here 
it is represented as a light that of itself must illumine every 
corner of the earth (v. 12). Men can avoid it only by turn- 
ing their backs or blinding their eyes. By following the 
Light, one inevitably has the light of life, But here again it 
takes the active personal following. They must abide in his 
word (v. 31). Then they have full knowledge of the truth 
(v. 32), and are slaves to appetite, passion, sin, or anything 
else, no more, 

How many intense expressions are required to adequately 
set forth the excellency of the blessed gospel! Vastly more 
intense expressions are to follow. 


University Park, Colo. 


Added Points 

Without Christ, moral darkness enwraps the world. 
him, light, life, and joy abound.” 

Continuance, not mere start or spasm, characterizes the true 
disciple of Jesus. 

Knowledge of the truth, and action upon it, is the highway 
to soul liberty and spiritual freedom. 

Boasts of freedom ill befit the slaves of vice who so loudly 
utter them on all occasions. 

Consenting to sin fetters the wrong doer. Persistence in 
sin adds link to link, and makes him a slave indeed, 

There is but one soul liberator. He makes of bondmen 
not freedmen merely, but sons indeed. 


With 
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Illustrative Applications 
By Wayland Hoyt, D.D. 


AM the light of the world: he that followeth me shall not 
walk in the darkness, but shall have the light of life (v. 
12). Years back I had fallen on a most dark time. The 
darkness was because I was refusing to do certain things I 
was sure Christ would have me do. I would not, because 
the things I knew I ought were thoroughly distasteful. 
Also, I would not because the things I ought seemed rockily 
difficult. So I would not follow Christ, and, while I would 
not, a darkness denser and wretcheder than Egyptian fell upon 
me. Then at last I made surrender, I gave up conflict, I 
said I would attempt. Sincerely and actually I began. I 
never can forget the surprising change. First, I was no longer 
in darkness. The midnight had changed to noon, I said. 
Second, I found I could. ‘Shall have the light of life,” 
Christ says. It is a function and property of light to nourish 
and enable. How a thin, pale leaf gets green and lusty when 
the full sunlight falls upon it! It was thus with me. Enter- 
ing the sunlight which blesses a real obedience, I found my 
courage greatened, my will strengthened, my ability en- 
hanced. I bear testimony that this word of Christ is pre- 
cisely true. I know it so by my own experience. Follow 
whither it seems to you Christ points, and you shall be in 
light instead of darkness. You shall also find that your life, 
under the invigorating ministry of his light, shall grow strong 
and glad. 
Lf ye abide in my word, then are ye truly my disciples (¥. 
31). When I wasa young student, I had a teacher whom I 



































greatly loved and honored. To me he seemed an utmost 
man both in character and wisdom. I waited attent upon 
his words. I accepted them, shaped my thinking to them, 
strove to practice them. I was in the truest sense disciple— 
learner—of him. In real way I abode in his words. It is 
precisely thus we show our true discipleship of Jesus, —when 
he is, in supremest sense, authoritative Teacher to us, and 
when we make his words the horizon closing round our 
thinking, willing, doing. . 

And ye shall know the truth, and the truth shall make you 
Sree (Vv. 32). 
‘*Eclipses were supposed by the populace -to foreshadow 
calamity ; but- the Roman soldiers believed that by beating 
drums and cymbals they could cause the moon’s disk to regain 


Says Mr. Lecky, speaking of ancient times: 


> But now, since we have learned the truth 


its brightness.’ 
about eclipses, we are free from all such fears and superstitions. 
It is the function of the truth thus-to set free. Christ is, and 
teaches, the truth concerning life and destiny, and much be- 
When we learn, accept, practice, his truth, we become 
free from errors, superstitions, fears, unforgiven sins 

Verily, verily, J say unto you, Every one that committeth 
sin is the bondservant of sin (v. 34). Here is a law of habit, 
—‘* Habit diminishes feeling and increases activity.”’ A 


siles. 


young medical student was telling me of the first effect on 
Their feeling 
against it was very strong; they could hardly endure the 
thought or sight of it; they turned away, some of them, vio- 
lently sickened, and to use the knife, to actually do dissec- 
tion, was almost an impossibility. 


many in his class of their first dissection. 


But the young men went 
* against their feelings, put them underfoot, seized the knife by 
sheer will, and went on in dissecting. Then, after some time, 
their feelings against dissections ceased, and without fear or 
hesitation, and with precision, they could use the knife. You 
see, they had gone over into the physician’s habit of dissec- 
Here is an- 
other law of habit,—‘‘ The destination of character; habit 
tends to become permanent, and to exclude the formation of 
other habits.’’ You must see that this is true, if you will 
think of it. ‘‘ The greatest obstacle to the formation of a habit 
is the existence of its opposite.’’ Apply these two invariable 
laws of habit to the committing of sin, At first you may feel 
repugnance to the sin, but you go on committing it, and your 
feeling against it lessens, while your activity in it greatens, 
So you have formed the habit of the sin, 
break the sinful habit. What is your chief, and even tremen- 
dous, obstacle to the forming of a habit of righteousness? Is 
it not this,—the existence of the already formed sinful habit ? 
How precisely true are the words of Christ, —‘‘ Every one that 
committeth sin is the bond-slave of sin’’! But, thank God! 
there is deliverance in Christ’s forgiveness and in the regene- 
rating power of the Holy Spirit. 


Philadelphia. 


tion, —feeling diminished, activity increased. 


Determine now to 
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Critical Notes 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 





we 12.—Again; This is in emphatic position, and 
refers to the previous utterance in chapter 7 : 37, 38.— 
Therefore: In consequence of the discussion among the mul- 
titude (7 : 40-44), and the hostile counsel of the chief priests 
and Pharisees (7 : 45-52). It is difficult to connect it with 
the story in verses 3-11.—/ am the light of the world: This 
figure may have been suggested by the custom, at this feast, 
of illuminating the court of the women by the candelabra 

_ there ; but, in any case, the origin of the feast would suggest 
the pillar of fire in the wilderness. ‘* World ’’ is significant, 
over against the light afforded one people.—//e that followeth 
me: Hears, obeys, and imitates ; but the main figure is that 
of guidance.—Shal/ mot: A strong negative, ‘‘in no wise.”’ 
— Walk in the darkness : ‘The well-known darkness in which 
the world naturaliy lieth.—Have the light of life: As in 
1: 4, the ‘‘ life’’ is represented as producing “ the light.’’ 
The figures of darkness and light, common in John’s writings, 
set forth ignorance, sin, and danger, over against knowledge, 
purity, and safety. 

Verses 13-30 include a discussion in regard to Christ’s wi 
ness of himself, in which he asserts the witness of the Fath 
another prediction of his departure, which was again misun- 
derstood, but led to a further assertion that he represented, in 
word and deed, the Father who sent him. In consequence, 
** many believed on him "’ (v. 30), probably accepted him as 
the Messiah, not necessarily having real faith. 

Verse 31.—/esus therefore: To instruct further, because of 
this belief.— 7hose Jews which had believed him: ** Had be- 
lieved bim’’ is more accurate than * believed on him.” 
Some infer from the difference of language (‘* believed on 

him ’’ and ‘* believed him ’’) that those here addressed are 
not those spoken of in verse 30, having not yet reached the 
belief there attributed to the “* many.’’ The opposition shown 
afterwards seems to favor this view, but probably both expres- 
Sions refer to the same class, neither of them necessarily im- 
plying real trust in Christ.—// ye abide in my word: 
** Abide,’’ as in verse 35. ‘* My word’’ corresponds® with 


Ss in dis . . 
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‘had believed him.’’— Then are ye truly my disciples: ‘‘ In- 
deed ”’ is an inadequate rendering ; ‘‘truly’’ suggests the 
correspondence with ‘‘ truth’’ im the next verse. This saying 
suggests that their belief was not yet real abiding faith. 

Verse 32.—And ye shall know the truth; ‘* Know,’’ the 
stronger term so frequently occurring in this Gospel, suggests 
more than intellectual perception, pointing to a full inward 
apprehension, and, in this case, an appropriation, of the 
truth. —And the truth shall make you free: The meaning of 
this clause is explained in the rest of the lesson. 

Verse 33.—Answered unto him : So the best authorities.—- 
We be Abraham’s seed: The last phrase is in emphatic posi- 
tion. The descent from Abraham was naturally a source of 
glorying.—And have never yet been in bondage te any man: 
This rendering is more accurate than ‘‘ were never in bond- 
age’’ (Auth. Ver.), yet the full force can scarcely be indi- 
cated by any English rendering. ‘*To any man”? is in em- 
phatic position; there is a double negative (for emphasis) in 
the Greek ; the verb means to serve as slaves, rather than to 
be slaves ; the tense suggests a past fact with permanent re- 
sults, and ‘‘ never ’’ is a strong term meaning ‘‘ never at any 
But the Jews had been in bondage in Egypt, had 
been in captivity,-and at this time were virtually Roman sub- 
jects ; how, then, could they answer thus ? 
age is meant, the assertion amounts only to a denial that they 
had willingly submitted to this. If, however, personal social 
slavery is meant, the assertion accords with the fact. The 
false Messianic hopes of that time might, however, find ex- 
pression in some such exaggerated assertion of political free- 
dom.— How sayest thou : They turn his promise into a slight. 

Verse 34.— Verily, verily, I-say unto you: As usual, pre- 
facing an important truth.—Zvery one that committeth sin: 
‘* Every one’’ is more exact than ‘‘ whosoever.’’ ‘* That 
committeth sin ’’ is literally ‘‘ doing sin,’’ and the Greek present 
participle, here used, points to habitual doing, the general con- 
dition and conduct.—J/s the bondservant of sin: ** Bond- 
servant,’’ which is without the article in Greek, emphasizes 
the quality, namely, servitude, ‘Thus our Lord sets aside all 
the notions of political or social freedom suggested by his 
questioners. The servitude and freedom are moral. Com- 
pare Romans 6-: 16-21, where a similar thought is expressed. 

Verse 35.—Aud the bondservant abideth not in the house 
for ever: The relation is not a permanent one, the bondman 
is dependent on the will of the master, has no abiding right in 
the household. — Zhe son abideth for ever: ** But,’’ supplied 
in the Authorized Version, is unnecessary. ‘‘ For ever’? is 
the same phrase as in the preceding clause. The Revisers 
print ‘* son ’’ without a capital letter, since the reference here 
is to any son in a household. The application to the Son of 
God is made in the next verse. 


time.’’ 


Whoever habitually commits 
sin is the bondservant of sin ; not only so, but the relation of 
bondservant, in general, is not permanent. Compare the 
case of Hagar and Ishmael. By this general statement the 
way is prepared for the next thought. 

Verse 36.—i/f therefore the Son shall make you free: 
** Therefore,’’ in accordance with the statements of verses 
34, 35. The reference here is undoubtedly to our Lord him- 
self as *' Son.’’— Ve shall be free indeed; Not the same term as 
** truly ’’ in verse 31; free really, in the highest spiritual sense. 
In this verse the two thoughts of verses 34 and 35 are com- 
bined : The Son will not only free therm from the old master, 
sin, but free them from the condition of bondservants. It is 
implied that those thus made free will serve God as sons, and 
abide in this free filial position (comp. Rom. 8 : 2, 15-17; 
Gal. 4 : 5-7). 

Western Theological Seminary, Allegheny, Pa. 
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Light and Liberty 


By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


HE great proclamation of verse 12 should be connected 
with the other at the close of the preceding lesson, to 
which the ‘‘ again ’’ here points. Both sayings were adapted 
to the ceremonies of the feast, at-which they were spoken ; 
for, just as the joyful drawing of water suggested that former 
announcement of himself as the true water of life, so this of 
himself as the true light is linked by Jesus with another part 
of the festal ceremonial. Two great candelabra were lighted 
during it in the women’s court, and all night long rayed out 
their beams over the dark but not sleeping city. Music and 
dancing whirled and echoed round them till daybreak paled 
their light. That tumultuous scene was meant to celebrate 
the miracle of the wilderness life, when Israel was guided by 
the pillar of fire and cloud ; and, just as our Lord had laid his 
hand on the other great mercy of the stream from the rock, 
and claimed it as a faint shadow of what he is, so he points to 
the flaming lights, and, beyond them, to what they commemo- 
rated, and declares thata brighter radiance and a better guid- 
ance than when 
* Arabia's crimsoned sands 
Returned the fiery pillars glow" 


is found, not for Israel only, but for the world in him. 


It is an unparalleled claim, coming from a perfectly unique 





If political bond-: 
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self-consciousness, which cannot be vindicated from the 
charge of diseased overestimate of his importance but by the 
full recognition of his divinity ; for what he asserts is no less 
than that he, in his own person, can give to every man all 
illumination of needed knowledge, all practical direction, all 
the light of joy, and all the radiance of purity. ‘The saying 
goes deep into the heart of his work, for surely one great 
characteristic blessing of the gospel is that it brings us Jesus 
himself, and not a set of precepts, for our guide, and turns 
the sternness of duty into the glad compulsion of love. There 
is an infinity of distance between ‘* Do this, for you ought,’’ 
and ‘* Follow me,’’ 

Christ’s requirement here is also to be noted. He says 
‘the that fo//oweth.’’ “That is more than the coming which 
was required for satisfying soul-thirst, and it is the conse- 
quence of that coming ; for, whoever really comes to him in 
faith will ‘‘ follow ”’ him in practical obedience, and the sum 
of morality, as well as the sign of belonging to Jesus, is tread- 
ing in his steps. We shall not go far wrong if we look to 
him to guide us by his indwelling light, and if we ask our- 
selves at each moment, ‘‘ What would he have done if he had 
been in my place ?”’ 

The happy issues of that following are negatively and posi- 
tively stated: ‘* He shall not walk in darkness.’’ Though 
night lay round the camp, the fiery pillar made a ring of light 
from out of which night fled ; and if we have Christ for our 
light, and are following bim, we shall not be in the dark, 
either as to duty, or truth, or purity, or joy, whatever. gloom 
may lie around. Positively the result is: ‘* He shall have the 
light of life.’’ Follow the light, and your possession of the 
light will be more assured, and its orb will brighten to your 
sight. The pillar was without, but our Light will pe within, 
and we shall ‘* have ’’ it, not like a guiding lamp in front, but 
as an inner radiance. It is ‘‘ the light of life,’’ for he who is 
the life is the light; and life in us is the result of possess- 
ing him who is the bread of life, the water of life, the light 
of life. . 

These great claims and promises created sharp controversy, 
and a section of the hearers were inclined to accept Jesus as 
Messiah, but also to invest him with the popular attributes of 
Messiah, of which one was that of another Judas Maccabeus, 
the leader of revolt against Rome. These two tendencies of 
mind are signalized by John in calling them, on the one hand, 
‘* Jews,’’ which with him always describes a cast of mind and 
opinion, and on the other as those ‘‘who believed him.’’ 
They had faith of a very mistaken and rudimentary sort. 
Jesus saw their earthly conceptions and desires, and at once 
strikes at these. Weare not truly Christ’s disciples by reason 
of a momentary .and partial recognition of him, but the 


rudest and shallowest recognition may advance to perfection 


if we ‘* continue in his word.’’ 

That is a warning as well as a.promise. It declares the 
worthlessness of a faith which does not persevere’ in. listening 
to his word, and letting it rule the life ; and it assures the dim- 
mest sight of growing clearness, through patient keeping of 
ourselves under the influence of that word, which is the reve- 
lation of truth. ‘The truth shall make you free.”’? That 
was a cold douche administered tothe fiery Messianic hopes of 
of ‘the Jews.’’ It-turned them away from dreams of swords 
and fighting, to think of a quite different way of winning 
liberty, which involved a quite different notion of freedom. 

The full force of that assurance will appear presently, but 
in the meantime we only note its reception by the Jews. 
They say nothing about the shock to their Messianic notions, 
though doubtless they felt it; but they flared up in strange in- 
dignation, which, if not simulated, strangely and, audaciously 
ignored patent facts and memories. ‘* Never in bondage to 
any man,’’—and yet there was a Roman garrison, up in the 
castle, which dominated the very temple court where the 
boast was uttered. Had they forgotten Egypt and Babylon 
and Antiochus? Was not their deepest longing for freedom 
from the hated yoke? Yes, but they could not bear to face 
the fact when it was put into plain words, bitterly as they knew 
it. Is not that exactly parallel to the case of many of us, who 
know well enough that we are in bondage to some evil habit 
or passion, and yet flame up in wrath and vehement protesta- 
tions that we are free, if any one is bold enough to say what 
we know only too well to be true? Many aman dare not put 
into words the facts under which his secret soul groans. Sin 
has for one prop of its throne the denial that we are its 
subjects. 4 

But the great words with which Jesus answered this petu- 
lant outburst are the main thing im this lesson, though space 
forbids adequate treatment of them here. We note first the 
sad, deep disclosure of our true slavery. Our outward rela- 
tions to men may be as they will, but they do not settle 
whether we are freemen or not. Liberty does not depend on 
circumstances or on constitutions. We may live in a republic, 
and yet be slaves; for liberty consists, not in doing what we 
like, but in liking to do, and in doing, what we ought. Fetters 
need not hinder that. Kings, kaisers, and presidents may be 
slaves, and no man but myself can hinder my being free, or 
can make me free. To be driven by my own passions, to be 
the serf of my tyrant self-will, to be unable to say to a temp- 
tation, ‘‘I will not obey you,’’—that is the true and only 
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slavery ; and to be my own master is to be my own bonds- 
man. 

Jesus passes from this penetrating word to set forth the con- 
trast between the condition of slavery and sonship, especially 
in regard to the permanence of connection with the house- 
hold. He is not speaking, in verse 35, of the bondservant of 
sin, but of the general idea of a bondservant, whoever is his 
master. But the general truth has aparticular application, 
which is suggested, not spoken. A slave is not a permanent 

" member of the family, a son is. The Jews weré in God’s 
household by their national charter, but whether they would 
be permanently so depended on their relation to whether 
they, by filial love and obedience, claimed the place of sons, 
or grudgingly, and without sense of kindred or affection, gave 
a compulsory obedience. Their past history, with its expul- 
sion from the land, showed that, and Jesus foresaw that their 
slavish temper of reluctant eye-service would before long 
drive them forth once more from the house which they had 
desolated. 

But the truth in this contrast applies to us. If we are 

aves of sin, then we have no filial relation or feelings 
yards God, and what service we render him is a burden re- 
tantly borne. We forfeit our sonship and sink to the 

slavish level. There is no inner bond uniting such a man to 
**the household of God,’’ and therefore he will sooner or 
later be separated from it. That is true in outward fashion, 
for death, the wages of sin, carries away the man who does 
not serve God as a son; and the real separation, which existed 
even in earthly life, takes tragic and awful visibility hereafter, 
when ‘‘ Depart from me ’’ sounds in the slavish ears. If we 
would ‘‘dwell in the house of the Lord for ever,’’ as the 
Psalmist knew that he would, we must here become ‘‘ sons of 
od,’’ through faith in the Son, and then, as he is ever with 
e Father, so shall we ever be with the Lord, and go no 
more out, 
® Christ’s reference to himself as forever with the Father 
fgieams through the general statement of the permanence 
proper toa son. Hence the transition to the great declara- 
tion in verse 36. Since he perfectly fulfils the ideal of son- 
ship, and is ‘‘ ever with ’’ the Father, ‘‘all that’’ the Father 
** hath is’’ his, and he has the prerogative of giving true free- 
dom. What that is he has told us in telling us what true 
slavery is. And we know better than these ‘‘ Jews ”’ did how 
he sets us free for the glad obedience of sons. His great 
sacrifice avails to break the fetters of guilt and to banish the 
bondage of fear ; his indwelling life makes us ‘‘ free from the 
of sin and of death.’’ As his servants we become lords of 
bc rselves, the world, and circumstances. To be Christ’s 
ves is to be Christ’s freemen too, and they who say in heart 
to him, ‘*O Lord, truly I am thy servant; thou hast loosed 
my bonds,’’ are not only freed, but made sons and heirs 
of God, 


Fallowfield, Manchester, England. 
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The Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 
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Editor's Note.—A leafict giving ample directions for the wise 
nduct of a senior Bible class, and a list of books which will 
useful to such a class following the present lessons, wil] be 
nt free by the Editer of The Sunday School Times, to any one, 
pom request. Each week's issue of The Sunday School Times 
i be needed by every member of a ciass that is following the 
urse. Free specimen, copies of any issue will be sent, on 
plication, to any one who desires to introduce this course. 
Bany book mentioned in the list or during the course of the studies 
ay be purchased from The Sunday School Times. 


‘John 8 : 12-59 


HE GENERAL PREPARATION. 
[For each member of the Bible class.) 

€ passage 7: 53 to 8:11 is interesting, and probably 
fhentic, but the available testimony is adverse to its admis- 
nas a part of the original Gospel of John. Verses 12-59 
mtinue the report of our Lord’s discussions with the leaders 
Judaism at the time of the feast of tabernacles. They 
trace the course of popular opinion from a somewhat hope- 
perplexity regarding Jesus to a furious hostility, that at 
pth for the first time broke out in actual violence ”’ (v. 59). 
thoughts they convey are very weighty. Jesus in this 
ter affirms more boldly than ever his claim to spiritual 
siahship. 
be section subdivides readily into verses 12-20, his an- 
ncement of himself as the Light of the world and its justi- 

tion ; verses 21-30, Jesus the true object of faith, unbelief 
m him fatal; verses 31-59, Jesus the giver of real freedom 
and the speaker of truth. 

Reread it slowly, noting (1) the figure in verse 12 is sup- 
posed to have been suggested by the symbolism of the feast ; 
(2) in verse 13 his opponents seem to quote his own words of 
5 : 31 against him ; (3) he constantly emphasizes their moral 
inability (vs. 19, 23, 31, etc.); (4) he refers clearly to his ap- 
proaching death (v. 28) ; (5) verse 33 seems strange in view 
of the fact that they had been for so many centuries under 
foreign rule ; (6) Jesus could vonstantly challenge them to 
test his outward life (v. 46) ; (7) the persistence of the J-ws 
in literally interpreting his words pointed to a wilful misinter- 
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pretation ; (8) his last claim (v. 58) probably shocked them 
in real earnest. They regarded it as rank blasphemy. 


Tl.. REFERENCE LITERATURE. 


[These references are collated for the benefit of those who are able to 
secure and use one or two good reference books. The success of the 
work is not dependent on the purchase of any books whatever; they 
are to be regarded as an aid highly recommended to those who are able 
to consult them.] 


A capital study of the ‘‘ Teaching in the Temple” will 
be found in Gilbert, ‘* Life ’’ (288-293). For the sequence 
of thought Westcott is particularly clear. The sermon of 
** Jesus Rejected in Jerusalem’’ by Dr. Marcus Dods in the 
Expositor’s Bible (Chap. 19) affords a helpful summary, The 
commenteries by Plummer, Abbott, and Milligan are excel- 
lent on the details, as usual, 

III. QUESTIONS FOR STUDY AND DISCUSSION. 


[To be allotted in advance, by the leader, for careful consideration, to 
members of the class. The references in the brackets are to other lesson 
helps in this issue of The Sunday School Times.] 


1. Jesus the Light of the World. . (1.) How came he to 
use such a figure? What did he mean by it? Is the force 
the same as in Matthew 5: 14? [Geikie: J 1. Hoyt: v. 12. 
Critical Notes: v. 12. McLaren: J 1. Wright.) 

2. The Witness to Him. (2.) What twofold witness did 
Jesus cite to himself? Why was his own testimony valu- 
able ? [Critical Notes: vs. 13-20. ] 

3. The Sad Consequences of Unbelief in Jesus. (3.) Was 
their unbelief excusable? Did it arise from an unwillingness 
to be convinced, or from a firmly held misconception? (4.) 
To what did it lead ? 

4. The Conditions of Freedom, (5.) What two conditions 
did Jesus name in verse 31? What sort of freedom did he 
have in mind? [Critical Notes: vs. 34, 36. McLaren: {] 
7, 8.J 

5. **We be Abraham’s Seed.’? (6.) Would this idea sug- 
gest mere independence, or sovereignty? (7.) Inasmuch as 
the Jewish race had been since about 700 B.C. under subjec- 
tion to foreigners (except for ahout a century or so), what 
could the speakers have meant in verse 33? [Geikie: 4] 3, 5. 
Critical Notes: v. 33.] 

6. “Ye are of your Father the Devil.’”’ (8.) If Jesus ac- 
knowledges in verse 37 that they are Abraham’s seed, in what 
sense does he deny it in-verses 39, 40, and 44? [Warren: § 2.] 

7. jesus’ Assertions Regarding Himself. (9.) Gather up 
what he affirms regarding (a) his knowledge of the- Father, 
(4) his union with him, (c) his character, (@) his mission. 
(10.) What supreme assertion led the people to attack him as 
a blasphemer ? 

IV. SomE LEADING THOUGHTS. 
[For general discussion under the direction of the !eader.]} 

The ‘* word ’-of Jesus,—all that his life contained of reve- 
lation, —when appropriated, does set forth the ‘‘ truth’’ about 
God and fiis gracious purposes, which ‘‘ makes us free’’ from 
the thraldom of sin. 

The dark corners of life are certainly made clear by Christ. 
He is the Light. 

This chapter shows at least how rigorous was Christ’s own 
test of discipleship. Not even for the sake of having a strong 
band of adherents in Jerusalem would he eneourage super- 
ficial faith for a moment. 

In the interests of truth, Jesus never failed to speak with the 
utmost plainness to his hearers. 

Yale University. 
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Teaching Hints 


By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 
Various Kinds of Slavery * 
Ly thirty years ago we freed the negroes in our land. 


Yet to-day there are over seventy millions of slaves 
still in this country. How is this? Because there are differ- 
ent kinds of slavery besides that of ‘‘ human slavery.”’ See! 
There is the slavery of ignorance. Lately I saw a man with 
a patent screw-driver pat in a lot of screws, in two minutes, 
which would have taken me half an hour to put in place. 
Why this difference? Simply because he had the results of 
knowledge at his disposal, while I had the results of ignorance 
with which to work. We travel to-day from New York to 
Chicago in twenty-four hours, with ease. That game journey 
would have cost our fathers days and days of toil. Why this 
difference ? Again, because of our superior knowledge. We 
slave to-day at furnaces for days, in order to get across the 
ocean. 
hours. 


I believe that our successors will fly across in a few 
This (when it comes) will be the result of increased 
knowledge. The fact is that we toil and delve and sweat, 
simply because we know so little, Yes, there is a slavery of 
ignorance, which binds all men, more or Jess. Knowledge is 
power; #Znorance is weakness. Knowledge is freedom ; 
ignorance is slavery. 

Not all in this land 
are slaves of superstition, but many thousands are. They 
do, or refrain from doing, many things, because they are full 


of superstition. 


Then there is slavery of superstition. 


They are filled with fear on this same ac- 
count, whereas if they were free from these superstitions, 
they would be happier and freer. This is pitiful. I talked 
once with a lady who said that she never gave a dinner-party 
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without having some of her children ready, so that, in case 
there were thirteen at table, she might summons one of them, 
so as to make fourteen. Once I married a man in the church, 
He had his own little wedding company. When the ceremony 
was ended, and all had gone, as I was putting up my things, 
who should appear at the door of my study, pale as a sheet, 
but the bridegroom, I thought that some accident must havé 
He put his hand on my arm, and in a trembling 
voice said, ‘‘ There were thirteen of us. Say a prayer for 


happened. 


me.’’ ‘* Nonsense,’’ said I, ‘‘I was there, and that made 
fourteen.’’ ‘‘ That’s so,’’ he replied, ‘‘I never thought of 
that. It’s all right.’’ What was this man but a slave to his 


superstitious fears? Some are frightened if they break a 
mirror. Some are filled with fear if a cat howls. Others are 
afraid to begin any new enterprise on Friday, and yet others 
have a sinking at the heart if they see the moon over the left 
shoulder. Slaves, all of them, to their superstitions ! 

Then there is the worst slavery of all, that of sin. What is the 
drunkard buta slave? He struggles, and longs to be free, but 
he is bound by ten thousand chains, tighter than was any poor 
negro in days gone by. Who is there who has not seen slaves 
of lust, or of avarice, or of ambition, or of political aspira- 
tion ?>—bound, all of them, by such fetters that they cannot 
free themselves, 

Now, where is liberty to be sought? From Christ. He 
will free from sin and its bondage. He will free from all 
manner of superstitions, which degrade and enslave. 
will he do this? By helping us to obey the truth. 
frees, while error enslaves. 

But will this loyalty to Christ also free us from the slavery 
of ignorance ? 


How 
Truth 


Those are 
the most enlightened nations to-day which have most per- 
fectly accepted Christ. I know not how, but I know the fact, 
that Christian peoples are the most fully endowed with power 
over nature. 


Yes, faster than anything else. 


I believe that with more perfect morality, and 
more perfect obedience to God’s law, would swiftly come 
larger. power over nature, and thus more of freedom, The 
perfeet community would thus be the freest community, in 
every sense of that word. What the Saviour said, as given in 
our lesson, has a significance that we never can exhaust. Do 
we want freedom along every line of life? It is most quickly 
to be found in him and his laws. 
New York City. 
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Hints for the Intermediate Teacher 
By Faith Latimer 


HAT was the feast of which we studied last week ? 

What did Jesus cry on the last day of the feast? 

What ceremony made his words about the water of life so 

appropriate and plain? . What was commemorated by the 
people dwelling in tents during the week of the feast ? 

Again Jesus Spoke to them.—The day after he talked of the 
living water and soul-thirst which he alone-could satisfy, he 
talked of how he could be a guide and leader, Jesus was a 
wise teacher, who used everything about him which was 
familiar to the sight or hearing of those whom ‘he taught. 
Homely household duties and every-day surroundings he 
made to serve as object lessons to explain his teaching. As 
the priest, with water from Siloam in the golden pitcher, gave 
the Golden Text of our last lesson, so, the day after the festival 
and song in the procession from the fountain, another event 
afforded something to enlighten the minds of his hearers. 

Lam the Light of the World.—Jesus stood in one of the 
temple courts called the court of the women, also called the 
treasury, because there were thirteen trumpet-shaped open- 
ings to the money-chests, into which were cast offerings for 
the service of the temple. In this court were two very large 
and tall candelabras, which held great lamps which were 
lighted at evening, and from their high tops sent light all over 
the grounds and about the temple. The people, and even 
priests and Levites, joined in the glad rejoicing, for in the 
shining beams of light they clasped hands, dancing on the 
steps, while priests, with the sound of flutes, chanted the psalms, 
called Songs of Degrees. As the tents were to recall the 
memory of the camp in the wilderness, so it is said that the 
tall shining lights were to revive the recollection of the pillar 
of cloud by day and the column of fire by night, which led the 
ancient travelers in the strange desert track where the Lord 
took his people. All could understand what Jesus meant 
when he stood in the’ glow of the lamp-light, and said, ‘‘ I am 
the light of the world; ’’ and he plainly told them for whom 
he gave the light of life. Travelers in the wilderness needed 
not be left in darkness if they would keep in the safe path of 
light, but,-if they strayed far away, lingering in the shadows of 
rocks, not watching or accepting the bright guidance, what 
could they expect? Many of those who heard Jesus’ words 
believed what he said, that they might trust in him, and be safe 
in all the dangers of life and the temptations of sin. Jesus 
knew his hearers, every one, and he longed to make them 
truly good and faithful to the father, God, that they might be 
truly happy. So his loving heart yearns now over every one 
who hears or studies his word. He would give them the 
light of his love to make them his own sincere followers. 



















































































Continue in my Word.-—Jesus showed those who heard him 
that it was not enough to be convinced at the time, but they 





































































































































must persevere in obeying his word if they would be true dis- 
ciples or faithful fotiowers. While Jesus taught at the feast, 
he said, ‘* My teaching is not mine, but his that sent me.’’ 
He also said, “If any man willeth to do his will, he shall 


know of the teaching ;"’ for the Revised Version gives the 


word ‘** teaching ’’ as the meaning of doctrine, Jesus taught 
the grace of continuance, 
in my love,’’ and again, ‘* Abide ye in my love,’’ and ‘If ye 
keep my commandments, ye shall abide in my love.’’ So 
Paul wrote to his beloved Timothy, ‘‘ Abide thou in the 
things which thou hast learned.’’ Every student knows that 


it is not all to be prepared with the lesson for that one day, 


He said to his disciples, ‘* Abide 


but to gain knowledge for a lifetime they must patiently per- 
severe in thorough study. 

The Truth shall Make you Free.—Jesus knew all about 
P the bondage of ignorance of God, and_he talked of freedom 
. ‘ for their souls. At this the Jews were angry, for they were 
‘* We are 
fre rn children of Abraham ;”’ for the Jews were proud of 
calling Wypraham their father, and were insulted at the idea of 
being me slaves. Could they have forgotten that they 
were ‘just ceNbyating their deliverance and journey from 
Egypt, or the long captivity in Babylon, because, after re- 
peated warnings, they*had forsaken God? Jesus showed 
them that to go on committing sin was to be a servant to sin. 
There is no taskmaster so hard as Satan, and to keep on in any 


tego ignorant to understand, ‘‘ Free!’’ they said. 


° wrong-doing is to be his slave ; 


but to continue in Jesus’ love 
by obeying him is freedom indeed. Each sin is like the link 
of a chain, becoming longer and stronger until it is hard to be 
broken, An angry temper, an evil desire indulged, any wrong 
habit persisted in, will become a master ; and only sincere re- 
pentance, and continually asking the help of Jesus, can make 
free. This difficult lesson may be made practical as the 
teacher knows how to wisely adapt it to the varying disposi- 
tions and surroundings of scholars. Scarcely a sin but may 
be used as an example of the growth and strength of habits 
of evil. Extravagant, insincere language may become posi- 
tive untruth, Disregard of the Sabbath, or disrespect to the 
teaching of parents, may begin in trifling ways, and grow to 
defiance of the commands of father and mother and of God. 
Indifference to the rights and property of others will grow to 
dishonesty and theft. As so often taught before, the vice of 
drunkenness may begin by little indulgences of appetite or 
doubtful companionship to end in disgrace and death. No 
safety can so insure freedom of the souf from the curse of sin as 


: x the knowledge of Jesus-early implanted in the soul, 
Louisville, Ky. 
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Hints for the Primary Teacher 


By Mrs. Roxana Beecher Preuszner 


First Primary Grede.. Children under Six Years of Age 


FR’ our point of cc atact we will use light, and make this 

lesson preliminary to the next. Light as a symbol of 
God seems simple and beautiful to us, but is in reality com- 
plex, and we will try to use but two of its many ideas: it 
drives away the dark, it gives safety. 

Provide a picture of a lighthouse and water, of the starry 
heavens, of a lamp, or any light-bearer ; some pieces of black 
and of light pink, yellow, or blue ribbons. 

After greeting tlie children, speak of the soft sleep that has 
made them all look so bright and fresh, and. ask, ‘* What do 
we call the time when every one and everything sleeps ?’’ 

Let the children tell you about night, and how it seems to 
Ask, ** What sends 
Also, ** Which is pleasanter, the dark or the 


them, and how it is different from day. 
the dark away ?"’ 
light?’ Then, ‘* Would mother rather have you play in the 
dark or the light ?’’ ** By night, or the bright day ?’’ Show the 
ribbons, Allow them to choose the ones that are best liked, 
and add, when pinning up the: blue, yellow, and pink, that 
‘these make us think of the beautiful light and sunshine that 
send away the dark,’’ and the black one of the dark that the 
light sends away. Hide the black ribbon. 

Allow the children to tell of other lights than the su that 
help to drive away the dark, showing the pictures toh .pthem, 
and teaching that the object of all these is to show us the 
way and keep us safe. 

Show the lighthouse, or draw one, with the lines of light 
streaming from it over the water. Let them examine it, and 
tell all they may know about it and its use. Tell of the ships 
in the dark, tossed by the winds and waves, and how gladly 
they see the light. The light says as plainly as any words, 
** This is the way ; follow me; you will be safe.’’ They fol- 
low, and are safe. 

Once Jesus was standing, with many people around him, 
near some beautiful, tall, bright (lights) lamps, and he’ said, 
**T am the light of the world.”’? He meant, “‘I can send all 
the dark, unhappy things oyt of your hearts ; I cap show you 
y a) who want to will find their 
way to the heavenly Father™ beautiful home.”’ 

Teach the sentence, ‘‘1 am the light of the world,’’ and 


the right way, until some 
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add the one already learned, ‘‘ Follow me.’’ A word for 
each finger-tip, meaning ‘‘Do as I do.”’ Chi'dren learn 
quite early that ‘‘ shining ’’ means loving actions, pleasant 
words, and helpful ways, and they may appropriately sing the 
familiar ‘* Jesus bids us shine,’’ or, teach the chorus. of **‘ The 
Light of the World is Jesus,”’ 
the next lesson also. 


to board) ? But it was not merely head-truth, it was 
heart-truth and life-truth, that should make them free. 

A bad man is a slave to sin. What is a slave? Does he 
serve because he chooses, or because he must? Did you ever 
hear of a drunkard’s signing the pledge and trying to stop 
drinking? Did he really want to stop? Yes. Do such men 
always stand firm? Why do they go back when they want to 
be free? Ah, they are s/aves to old King Alcohol, and, when 
he crooks his finger, they have to come. Would you like to 
be slaves to him too? Can you think of a good way to keep 
free from him all your life ? 

Does Christ want us to be slaves? How does he want us 
to be? What is it to be free? Is it to have no orders to 
obey? No; it is to serve the rigatymaster willingly, as a son 
serves his loving father. Christ is calling us from being slaves 
to the glorious liberty of the sors of God. He can do it; he 
is the Son of God himself. Golden Text? Are you free? 
$ : Trenton, N. J. 

Have a picture or diagram of the temple, sy 

if you have no model, Allow the scholars to point out its 
various courts or yards where this feast was. Help them tell 
the story of the outgushing water and the danger of the people 
so long ago. 





” 


that you use it to enforce 


Advanced Primary 
As is the natural and therefore the best way, the preced- 
ing lesson forms the basis of this. The scholars cannot have 
entirely forgotten the long picnic week at Jerusalem and the 
golden pitcher of water, and easily the review arranges itself. 


Golden pitcher. 

When and where used. 
What it meant. 

The interpretation by Jesus. 


Point of Contact. s 


These lessons should help to bind together the Old and 
New Testaments. 


Suggested Hymns and Psalms 


‘Light of the world, we hail thee.’ 
“O Light of life, O Saviour dear.”’ 
‘Christ, whose glory fills the skies.’ 
‘** Thou whose almighty word."’ 

‘*T was once far away from my Saviour.” 

‘* My sins, which are many in thought and 

deed."’ 

‘Oh, bliss of the purified, bliss of the free."’ 
‘Free from the law, oh, happy condition." 


Psalm 105 : 1-8. 
Other dangers. , 
Darkness ; losing one's self. 
Light and safety. 

Cloud ; safety from heat. 
Temple candelabra. 

Jesus the light. 


Psalm 19 : 7-14. 


Psalm 119: 105-1 
Lesson Development. a 9 5-112, 


Psalm 51 : 6-13. 
Following the story of salvation from thirst, picture what sinc it i A 
must have been the dangers of being lost. No roads, no one 
knew just the way even by day. Appeal to the child’s dread 
of being lost, and, worse still, in the darkness. No lamps, no 
lanterns, only stars, and sometimes the moon. All must walk. 
What would happen to any who lagged behind? Tell of 
the wonderful cloud stretching across the sky, bright and 
burning at night, so every tired and left-behind one could see 
it, and‘in its light find the camp of tents. God sent it to free 
them from the danger of being lost; for no one need be lost 
who followed the light, but was free to go here or there, so 
long as he only minded it. The danger from heat by day, the 
comfort of shade in hot weather,—the shadow of the lovely 
soft cloud set them free from that danger, and showed the way, 
if they would follow it. Read, or have read, Exodus 40 : 38. 
Ask for opinions about such a wonderful cloud,—whether, if 
we had possessed such a one, we should ever forget it. They 
never did. ‘ 

Tell of the two ‘* gigantic candelabra seventy-five feet 
high, using some comparison to make the height realized. 
Point out the court of the women, where they were, and tell 
of their many lamps lighted every night of the feast, and 
whose light could be seen all over Jerusalem. The men 
(Levites) stood on the steps from the court, and sang, the 
flutes and harps played, and every one, even the little chil- 
dren, thought about the light that had saved them. 
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Question Hints 
By Amos R. Wells 


For the Teacher 


EVIEW.—What scene surrounded the events of last 

Sunday’s lesson? Whit did Jesus teach about his 

origin? And about his destiny? And about his purpose for 
men ? 

2. Licht FROM DARKNESS (v. 12).—Where was Christ 
when he said this? (v. 20.) What feature of the temple and 
its ceremonies may have suggested this utterance? What 
did these temple lamps commemorate ? (Exod. 13 : 21.) In 
what ways is Christ the light of the world? How are lives 


sheds called the light ‘‘ of life ’’ ? 
3. FREEDOM FROM BONDAGE (vs. 31, 32).—What obiec- 


How did Christ answer them? (John 8: 14-30.) What € 
to ‘‘continue’’ in Christ’s word? What is a _ disciple? 
What are some helps toward continuing in Christ’s word? 
How does obedience bring understanding ? What kind of truth 
does Christ disclose to the obedient? What kind of freedom 
does every one need? Why? 

4. CHILDREN OF ABRAHAM (v. 33).—How did the Jews 
look upon their relations to Rome? What made the Jews so 
bold, free, and independent a race? Upon what mistake is 
this question founded ? 

5. CHILDREN OF Gop (vs. 34-36).—What kind of servant 
had Christ in mind? (Rev. Ver.) How is thesinner a slave ? 
How does it affect the matter if his sins are few or slight ? 
How does the slavery of drunkenness ruin a life? To what 
may Christ allude when he speaks of the bondservant’s leav- 
ing the house ? (Gal. 4: 22-31; Gen. 21: 8-21.) What is 
it to abide in God’s house ? What son did Christ mean in 
verses 35, 36? From what does Christ make men free? 
How does he do it? To what other powers do men trust for 
freedom from drunkenness ? With what result ? 


Other dangers. 

Freedom from them. 
Whoever will may be free. 
Jesus the true light. 


Application. 


Add that, Jesus knew there were other dangers as bad as 
those they Were thinking about, such as being lost in selfish- 
ness. Have the class then help you make a list of things they 
disapprove of in other—nameless—children. Over them all 
write the word ‘‘sin’’ in large scarlet letters, saying Jesus 
knew that doing any of these was being lost in sin. It was 
like darkness, that shut out every happy thing. (Tell them 
what hg said. To follow him made people free from sin. By 
a simple story illustrate the way a lie or a theft makes the 
child its servant, inducing it to keep on sinning. Just as every 
one was free and safe following the cloud of light, so every 
one loving and following Jesus—trying to be like him—shall 
be safe and free from sin. Connect the new name in the 
Golden Text with that in the fourth lesson, ; 


” 


For the Superintendent 
1. What did Christ promise to be when men’s lives are 
dark ?- 2. What did he promise to do for all that are in any 
bondage? 3. How can one be Christ’s disciple? 4. What 
5. What is one of the 
6. Who alone can save from it? 


Lawrence, Kan, : : 
Lawrence, Ke is the worst slavery in the world ? 


world’s most terrible sins ? 
Boston, Mass. 
The Superintendent’s Review . 


Questions to be Answered in Writing 


*% & 


my Me ov. B Metre. Peneeee 1, What light, that others have not, do they have who 


follow Jesus? 2. How may one know that he is a true dis- 
ciple of Jesus? 3. Why is every one who sins a servant of 
sin ?. 4. What must one do to have Jesus make him free ? 
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THE TRUTH 
SHALL MAKE you FREE 
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Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By Dr. William Wright 


FROM 
TO 








*¢ | AM rue Licut oF THE WorLpD.’’—Jesus had, as we 

saw in our last lesson, appropriated to himself the 
symbol of water. He now claims to be the light of life. Jeru- 
salem was green with temporary beoths in memory of the 
desert wanderings, and every Jewish mind that turned to the 
nomadic past would remember the pillar of fire that lighted 
their fathers through the darkness. That light prefigured the 


Is a thing lost when you knew where it is? Sometimes. 
When? Knowing where it is doesn’t help you much, if you 
cannot reach it. 

Can a man be a bad man if he knows what is right? How? 
If a man knew the truth ever so perfectly, and did not do it, 
would the mere knowledge make him free ? Jesus said (point 
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dark that do not know Christ? Why is the light’ that Christ” 


tions did the Pharisees present to this teaching ? (John §& he 
h- 
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reat leader that would light them safely through all perplex- 
, just as the water that followed them from the smitten rock 
an emblem of Christ (1 Cor. 10 : 4). 
It is probable, however, that the figure was suggested by 
me local circumstance or condition. From the second verse 
learn that he had come early to the temple. ,He had 
ohably slept in the booth of some friend an Olivet, and, as 
he morning cold would banish sleep, he may have reached 
¢ temple before the dawn of an October day, and the slow 
ncrease of light, as golden shafts were flung to the temple over 
Mount of Olives, may have served as bis text of the morn- 
g, or the need of light in the darkness may have led to the 
bject, 
It. seems, however, that two great candelabra, fifty cubits 
gh, were hung in the court of the women, where music and 
ncing were kept up till dawn. This light is said to have 
hone over the whole city. There were therefore associated 
th the festival, and around them on every hand, common 
d familiar lights in abundance to point as finger-posts to 
who is the Light of the World. 


ondon, England. 
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‘Tue TRUTH SHALL MAKE You FREE.’’—According to 
ewish mystics, the Hebrew word for ‘‘truth’”’ contains a 
mystery; for its first letter is the first letter of the 
bet, and its last letter is the last letter of the alphabet, 
at the Truth is the First and the Last, the Aleph and 
aw; or, according to the corresponding Greek phrase 
which the New Testament has made every one familiar, 
Alpha and the Omega. It is possible that when Jesus 
‘Tam the Truth’ and ‘*I am... the Alpha and the 
ga,’’ he may have had this Jewish play upon the word in 
ind. The same. thought may have been in his mind 
, when he said, ‘‘ The Truth shall make you free,’’—the 
th, he that is First and Last; and I am he! 
WE BE ABRAHAM’S SEED.’’—According to one of the rab- 
cal stories, Abraham sits at the gate of Gehenna, and 
ers no one to enter that place of torment who bears the 
nant-sign of Abraham’s seed. The pride of the Jews in 
ir descent from Abraham is evidenced by many stories, of 
ich one cited by Lightfoot is a type: ‘‘It is storied of 
bbi Jochanan ben Matthias that he said to his son, ‘Go 
t and hire us some laborers.’ He went out and hired them 
their victuals. When he came home to his father, his 
er said to him, ‘ My son, though thou shouldst make feasts 
F them, as gaudy as the feasts of Solomon, thou wouldst not 
0 enough for them, because they are the children of Abra- 
am, Isaac, and Jacob.’ ”’ 
‘* HAVE NEVER YET BEEN IN BONDAGE TO ANY MAN.’’— 
e emphasis is not so much upon the bondage as upon 
dage to man (although the Greek reads ‘‘ any one ’’—not 
iny man 















the reference is, of course, to human slavery). 
he Jewish tradition was that God had proclaimed, at the 
e of the exodus, that henceforth the Israelites were to be 
ves to the Lord alone, and not slaves to slaves (that is, to 
rmen). Therefore the writer of the Lamentations com- 
ins (5: 8): ‘* Slaves (that is, foreign nations) rule over us: 
re is none to deliver us out of their hands.’’ In connection 
ith the same thought, the Jew gives thanks every enige 
the Lord God, ‘‘ who hast not made me to be a slave; 
pd in ancient times the Jew was forbidden, under pain of 
communication, to call another Jew a slave. 
‘THE SON SHALL MAKE You FRee.’’—In Rome and in 
er ancient communities, it was no unusual occurrence for 
bn, On coming into his inheritance, to set free the slaves who 
been born in the house. The form of setting a slave free 
very picturesque. The master, the slave, and some third 
son, appeared before one of the higher magistrates. This 
d person touched the slave’s jiead, saying, as he did so, 
claim that this man is free.’? The master then took hold 
he slave, turned him around, and said: ‘J concede that 
pian is free.” The slave was then pronounced free by 
magistrate, and thenceforth he was free indeed. There 
also be a reference, in our Lord’s words, to the thought 
poken of in the preceding paragraph in this column. Man is 
slave, but man, being a slave, and not having any perma- 
bent authority,—not abiding in the house forever,—cannot 
ndow others with freedom that endures to eternity ; but that 
pfreedom the Son can give, who abideth in the house forever 
with the Father. 
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Lesson Plan 


Topic: Liberating the Bondmen 


Analysis 


I. THE BONDAGE (vs. 33-35). 
Not Physical : 
We... have never been in bondage to any man (33). 
ey shall not be sold as bondmen ( Lev. 25 : 42). 
¢ are not children of a handmaid (Gal. 4 : 31). 
Spiritual: 
Every one that committeth sin is the bondservant of sin (34). 


His servants ye are whom ye obey (Rom. 6: 16). 
hey... are bondservants of corruption (2 Pet. 2: 





19). 


THE SUNDAY 
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3- Penal: 
The bondservant abideth not in the house for ever (35). 


Servants . .. of sin unto death (Rom. 6: 16). 
Cast out the handmaid and her son (Gal. 4: 30). 


Atlanta Convention Program 


HE Program Committee for the Ninth International, 

Sunday-school Convention met in Louisville, and 

they submit the following general outline. This may be 
changed in some particulars. 

The hours for meals in Atlanta make it necessary that 
the morning sessions be held from nine to one o'clock, the 
afternoon sessions from three to half-past five, and the 
evening sessions from eight to ten o' clock. The committee 
request that all conferences and committee meetings, other 


Il, THE LIBERATOR (VS. 12, 35) 


1. Jesus the Light : 
Jesus spake, ... saying, 1am the light of the world (12). 
In thy light shall we see light (Psa. 36 : 9). 
There was the true light (, ohn 1 : g). 
2. Jesus the Son: 
The son abideth for ever (35). 


Son, thou art ever with me (Luke 15 : 31). 
There came such a voice,... This is my beloved. Son:(a Pet. 


1: 17). than the International Executive Committee, be held dur- 
Ill. THE LIBERATION (vs. I2, 31, 32, 36). ing the intervals between the sessions, and that no meet- 
1. From Darkness : ings of any kind be held during the convention hours. 
He... shali not walk in darkness (12). The program suggestions are as follows,—namely : 
The way of the wicked is as darkness (Prov. 4: 19). 


Out of darkness into his marvelous light (1 Pet: 2 : g). Tuesday, April 25. Meeting of the International Lesson Com- 


2. Into Discipleship : mittee to select the lessons for 1go2, 


Then are ye truly my disciples (31). Wednesday, April 26: Meeting of the International Executive 
Ye are my disciples, # ye have love (John 13: Committee. © 4 ; : 
Bear much fruit ; and so... be my disciples Gakn 15 : 8). Wednesday, April 26. Meeting of the Field Worker's Confer 
ence. ; 


3- Through Truth: 
The truth shall make you free (32). 
They received not... the truth, 
(2 Thess. 2: 10). 
Purified . . . in your obedience to the truth (1 Pet. 1: 22). 
4- Into Freedom: 
If... the Son shall make you free, ye shall be free indeed (36). 


Being made free from sin (Rom. 6 : 18). 
With freedom did Christ set us free (Gal. 5: 1). 
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Wednesday evening. First session of the Convention, 
Address of Welcome : 
On behalf of the state. 


On behalf of the churches and Sunday-schools. 


that they might be saved 


Responses from : 
The North, the West, Canada, and on behalf of the colored 
people, 
Thursday morning. Second session of Convention, 
The devotional hour. 
Address of retiring President. 
Appointment of committees. 
Reports of : 
International Executive Committee. 


International Home Readings 


MoN.—John 8 : 12, 28-36. Christ freeing from sin. 
TuEs.—Luke 4: 14-22. Scripture fulfilled. 


WED.—Luke 5 : 18-26. Power to forgive. The work among the colored people. 
THURS.—Rom. 6: 1-11. Dead:to sin. The Ficld Workers’ Department. 
FRI.—Rom. 6: 15-23. Free to serve, 


Thursday afternoon. Third session of Convention, 
Election of officers. 
Address of President-elect. 
Report of Lesson Committee. 
Report of the Primary Department. 
Report of the Home Department. 


SaT.—Gal. 4: 1-7. Redeemed from bondage. 
SuUN.—1 John 3: 1-10. Deliverance from sin. 
(These Home Readings are the selections of the International Bible 
Reading Association.) 
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Fourth session of Convention, 
The Work of the Lesson Committee.” 
** Work in the International Field.” 


Thursday evening. 
Address, ** 
Address, 

Friday morning. Fifth session of Convention. 
The devotional hour. 

Report of special committees. 
Report on the Executive Committee's report, 
Discussion. 


Quarterly Lesson Plan 


First Quarter, 1899 


TOPIC FOR THE QUARTER: The Unsearchable Riches of 
Christ. 


GOLDEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER : My sheep hear my voice, 





and I know them, and they follow me.—) ohn 10 : 27. 
Report of the Treasurer. 
” Report of the Finance Committee. 

Lesson Calendar The work of 1899-1902. 
1. January 1.—Christ the True Light ee. 6k 6 So, hw pyle John 1: 1-14 Friday afternoon. Sixth session of Convention, 
2. January 8.—Christ’s First Disciples ......... John 1 : 35-46 The primary department 
3. January r5.—Christ’s First Miracle .......... John 2: 1-11 I ber. —_ 
4. January 22.—Christ and Nicodemus .......... John 3: 1-16 Reports and addresses. 
5. January 29.—Christ I . «5. oo ow 0 John 4: 5-15 Friday evening. Seventh session of Caen, 
6. February 5.—The Nobleman’s Son Healed ..... . John 4 : 43-54 Address, *“‘ The Bible.” 
7. February 12.—Christ’s Divine Authority. ....... John 5: 17-27 er eG - ae 
8. February 19.—Christ Feeding the Five Thousand. . . . John 6: 1-14 Address, The Teacher. 
9. February 26.—Christ at the Feast ......... John 7: 14, 28-37 Address, ‘* ‘The Child."’ 


10. March 5.—Christ Freeing from Sin 
11. March 12.—Christ Healing the Blind Man 
12. March 19.—Christ the Good Shepherd 
13. March 26.—Review. 


John 8: 12, 31-36 
John 9: 1-11 
John 10 : 1-16 


Saturday morning. Fighth session of Convention, 
The devotional hour. 


Report of special committees. 

Report on Lesson Committee report.” Discussion. 

Time and place of the Tenth Lnternational Convention, 
World's Fourth Sunday-school Convention. 

Our co-workers in other fields. 

Interdenominational co-operation at home. 

Sunday-schoc' 


Saturday afternow. Ninth session of Convention. 
Grading and management of the Sunday-school. 
Spiritual power of the Sunday-school. 

Normal training for teachers. 
Open conference. 


% 


Work and Workers 


Convention Calendar 


Tennessee, at Knoxville 
North Carolina, at Salisbury . 
Louisiana, at New Orleans . 


x % 


ork in our new possessions, 


February 15-17 
. March 14-16 


. March 22-24 Saturday evening. 


Tenth session of Convention. 


Delaware, at —— . April 2, 3 The Sunday-school problem in cities, 

Florida, at Ocala April 4-6 City unions and associations. 

Virginia, at Richmond . April 4-7 The financial side of the question. 

California, at Berkeley . April 11-13 House-to-house visitation. 

Alabama, at Florence April r2-14 Sunday morning. 

Georgia, at Atlanta os . April 26 Appointments may be made for churches and schools 

West Virginia, at Cc harleston . April 18-20 Sunday afternoon. 

South Carolina, at——. . ic. April 21-23 Three or more mass meetings for children 

International Lesson Committee, at Atlanta . . April 25 Also, a conference for adults. 

cn or eee “Saeemme dana . pear . Sunday evening. The closing meetihg of the Convention. 

International Sunday-School Field Association, at Mr. J. H. Garner, of Atlanta, Georgia, is the chair- 
Atlanta . . . April 26 ans i j i 7j 

A. ee ES emiapibibises ORES sg wee ape ge a Committee. ape: will 
tien, at Atlanta . '~ g PP all rai roa centers. The rate will be 

eds & —— May 9-21 determined at the meeting to be held February 21, and 

Kansas, at Hutchinson . May 9-11 will be immediately announced. We hope for a one- 

Mississippi, at Greenwood May9-t1 fare rate for the round trip. It is probable that there 

he at Red Wing . - May 23-25 will be a New England Sunday-school train to Atlanta, 

ashington, at Tacoma . May 23-25 ‘ my 
Slain: Diehstn, ot 1tietee Sieg. ae and plans are forming for carloads to go from Chicago, 


St. Louis, Indianapolis, Cincinnati, Pittsburg, Washing- 
ton, and several places in the South. 
Mr. H. H. Cabanis, of Atlanta, Georgia, is the chair 


British America 
Quebec, at Montreal . 


ee February 23-25 
New Brunswick, at St. Stephen . , , 


. October —— 
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Entertainment 
will be provided and seats reserved only for regularly 
appointed delegates with proper credentials, but all 
Sunday-school people are invited to attend and enjoy 
the sessions of the Convention. The certificates for 
delegates are in the hands of the engraver, and we hope 
to have them ready to send to the officers of the various 


man of the Entertainment Committee. 


state, territorial, and provincial Sunday-school associa- 
tions before March 1. 


Chairman International Executive Commtttee. 
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Books and Ulriters » 


Recent Collections of Poetry 
and Verse 


| N reviewing a select little company of bards one need 

not necessarily be accused of Anglomania because 
one gives the place of honor to the poet laureate, Alfred 
Austin. The poems included in his Songs of England 
(New York: The Macmillan Company. 40 cents) are 
everything that poems should be in their material 
structure, and the spirit that pervades them is one 
of gentle optimism. In a short explanatory foreword 
Mr. Austin informs his readers that his book contains no 
pieces that are not to be found elsewhere among the 
author's works, but he adds that until now they have 
been apart from each other, and in the immediate com- 
pany of other utterances of less national import. All of 
them, it will be observed, continues the poet, not ex- 
cepting ‘‘At his Grave'’ and '‘ The Passing of Merlin,"’ 
pious tributes to two great Englishmen, are animated by 
the same sentiment, and had their origin in the same 
impulse,—love and pride of country. Perhaps the best 
poem in the collection is ‘‘ The Passing of Merlin,’’—a 
heartfelt, reverent; and spontaneous tribute to the greater 
genius of his predecessor, Alfred, Lord Tennyson. Wil- 
liam Watson has taken occasion, in a preface to the 
present laureate’s English Lyrics, to refer to his ‘‘ nobly 
filial love of country and tenderly passionate love of the 
country,’’ declaring that of the poets of a later genera- 
tion Austin’s name is the first that rises to the lips as 
stvaring with Lotd Tennyson the quality of being in this 
double sense English through and through. The vol- 
ume under,notice is animated by the spirit of this dual 
devotion,—a sincere and spontaneous patriotism,—by 
virtue of which it is lifted above the range of mediocrity 
to real excelleiice. 

Although Thomas Hardy has chosen to call his re- 
cently published collection of verses Wessex Poems 
(New York : Harper & Brothers. $1.75), it is borne in 
upon the mind of the reader more and more clearly, as 
he proceeds along its pages, that his author is not upon 
his native heath in this excursion, ‘and that to return 
Mr. Hardy himself de- 
scribes his pieces as in a large degree dramatic or per- 
sonative in conception, and he even goes so far as to 


thence he must return to prose. 


confide to his public that in some few cases the verses 
weré turned into prose, and printed as such, In his prose 
Mr. Hardy is often profoundly poetic ; in his poetry, he 
is pathetically prosaic. His expressions lack rhythmical 
form and metrical structure. Nevertheless, two or three 
of the shorter pieces fairly challenge one to pa _— 
unmoved, and bid fair to stick in one’s ia 


whether one will or no. 


by nory 
‘A Confession to a Friend in 
is searchingly human, ‘* She—at his 
Funeral'’ and ‘‘I Look into my Glass. The volume 


is illustrated throughout with sketches by the author. 


Trouble"’ is 


as 


There is, on the other hand, nothing of eccentricity in 
Richard Watson Gilder’s execution to affect the critic's 
estimate of him as a poet. His technic is finished ; he 
is eminently articulate, and has chosen the right me- 
dium for the conveyance of his poetic emotions. /# 
Palestine (New York : The Century Co. $1) is, in the 
first quarter of the book, reminiscent of wanderings in 
Palestine, Egypt, and Greece, and is pervaded by the 
finest artistic perception and devotional feeling. ‘‘ The 
Birds of Bethlehem"’ is full of melody,—a thoroughly 
lovable little lyric ; while certain of the songs of heroism 
in the third division of the book dare conspicuously manly 
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and vigorous in sentiment. The book is, as a whole, full 
ut interest to those concerned in the development of 
poetry in this country, and Mr. Gilder has put forth mature 
evidence of his power in this latest collection. 

It is rather a difficult matter for a reviewer to estimate 
a book justly when, at the first step, he is fairly car- 
ried off his feet by the magnificent appeal of its opening 
performance. The effect of Julia Ward Howe's sono- 
rous ‘‘ Battle Hymn of the Republic,’’ which is the 
first poem to meet the eye in the body of her latest 
book, From Sunset Ridge (New York : Houghton, Mif- 
flin, & Co. $1.50), is practically disarming. For, be 
it ever so familiar, it remains one of the most noble 
and commanding songs of patriotism ever penned, and 
its vibrating measure and splendid emotion lose none of 
their effect through constant repetition. A vivid human 
sympathy and:‘a deep religious sentiment characterize 
From Sunset Ridge, and, while an occasional title such 
as ‘‘A Thought for Washing-Day’’ ‘and «Over the 
Kneading-Trough '' may suggest a departure in the di- 
rection of the domestic or mundane, it will be discov- 
ered that the intention in both is still spiritual rather than 
material, and that the poet's habitual vision is clearly 
such as enables her to see ‘‘ books in the running brooks, 
sermons in stones, and good in everything.’’ 

Under the comprehensive and direct title Poems 
(Boston : Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. $1>25),.Mrs. Flor- 
ence Earle Coates, whose name is familiar to the public 
through its frequent appearance in the magazines in con- 
junction with poems of a very earnest and unaffected 
character, successfully sustains the reputation she has 
earned as a writer of genuine merit. It is when Mrs. 
Coates is least subjective and most lyrical that she is at 
her best. It would be difficult to find a blither, more 
exultant, outburst than one of the delicious little rhapso- 
dies entitled ‘‘Song,’’ or a more musical and suggestive 
lyric than ‘‘In April.’’ . Both of these suggest Heine, 
so full of passion, melody, and noble abandon are they, 
and yet so simple withal. Jt is with real pleasure that 
one takes up a book of such wholesome quality as Mrs. 
Coates’ s, and with real regret that one lays it down. 

While Walter Learned’s Z7reasury of American Verse 
(New York : Frederick A. Stokes Company. $1.25) is 
not exactly new, it is of sufficient value to demand a 
place in any notice where collections of favorite Ameri- 
can poems are to be considered. Mr. Learned has 
found, as any compiler of such a book must find, that, 
even with a perfect literary judgment,’the law that gov- 
erns the acceptance and rejection of pieces for an edition 
of so specific a nature is a difficult one to adjust.. He 
says, ‘‘ Poems destitute of literary merit are sometimes 
too popular to be omitted from such an anthology. Time, 
circumstance, and association combine to give them a 
permanent place in the literature of a land.’’ That the 
taste in selection maintained thrdughout the book is as 
perfect as possible, under the circumstances, no one who 
is familiar with Mr. Learned’s literary appreciations and 
editorial judgment will for a moment dispute, The 
book contains practically all of those familiar ballads 
one is accustomed to hear referred to as ‘‘old favor- 
ites,’ together with many altogether unhackneyed and 
recent poems which Mr. Learned has included in the 
belief and hope that they will achieve their place as new 
favorites. Taken as a whole, The Treasury of American 
Verse admirably serves its purpose. 

Another collection, of a very different nature and in- 
tention, is Chaflotte Brewster Jordan's A/other-Song 
and Child-Song (New York : Frederick A. Stokes Com- 
pany. $1.50), the title of which isso amply descriptivethat 
it would seem to be unnecessary to particularize concerning 
the character of its subject-matter. At this time, when 
the interest in the development of the child nature and 
the discipline of the mother mind is so widespread and 
active, a book of the sort Mrs. Jordan has just edited 
comes as if in direct supply to an almost “general 
need. There is not a poem in the whole book, as it 
stands, that could well have been excluded, and it is 
evident -that the utmost care and thought have been 
given to every detail of the collection. 
questionable ; 


Its quality is un- 
one has only to glance at its list of authors 
to see from what eminent sources much of the material 
has been derived. Tennyson, Fred Locker, James Rus- 
sell Lowell, James Whitcomb Riley, Emily Dickinson, 
Wordsworth, and Longfellow, are only a few of the cele- 
brated names represented. 

It is eminently appropriate for Poems of American 
Patriotism (Boston : L. C. Page & Co, $1) to be enclosed 
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in covers of red, decorated with our national .emb!ems, 
—-stars, stripes, and spread eagle, all complete. Cer- 
tainly, if the binding is somewhat flamboyant, the same 
charge cannot with equal truth be laid upon the body 
of the book ; for, while some few of the songs are, per- 
haps, inflamed and jingoish (as utterances called forth 
by political crises are apt to be), they are the exceptions. 
The ballads, as a rule, are marked by a ‘nobly filial 
love of country'’ 
derlie all sincere 
such a vindictive 


and a passionate enthusiasm that un- 
patriotic singing. One regrets that 
piece as*‘*‘Remember the Maine’’ 
should ever have been written, aud, especially that it 
should have been penned by one of the most gifted of 
our young Southern poets. But, taken all in all, the 
collection is singularly free from such blemishes, and is 
one which is calculated to furnish the declamatory school- 
boy with recitations after his own heart for an indefinite 
time to come. - 

Under the Stars, and Other Verses, (Chicago : Way 
& Williams. 10 cents,) is an unpretentious little paper- 
bound volume, containing sea-songs written by Wallace 
Rice and Barret Eastman, and inscribed ‘‘ To the Wider 
Patriotism."' Many of the lays. find their inspiration 
in more or less familiar historic occurrences, or were 
written to celebrate more or less historic personages ; 
and one or two of the ballads can honestly be said to 
possess a swinging measure and a stirring impulse. 

The editor of the dainty little volume Yas Verse 
(New York: Maynard, Merrill, & Co. $1.25) prefaces 
his compilation with a note wherein he states his hope that, 
in spite of omissions from the collection that many will 
regret, at least the spirit of the undergraduate verse of 
the last decade at Yale is fairly represented. Regarded 
merely as verse (in contradistinction to poetry), the 
spirit aforesaid may be described as excellent in its way. 
There are some graceful fancies to be found in the 
book, and all the diffusions are written with academic 
correctness as to form. ‘‘Arbutus,’’ by Arthur Willis 
Colton, is notably good, being alike fragrant in feel- 
ing and source of inspiration, while the ‘‘ Ballad of 
Poets’ Love"’ is cleverly done, and is possessed of a 
pretty wit besides. For the rest, the volume is attrac- 
tively gotten up, with a cover of Yale-blue cloth, quaintly 
designed, and type that is clear and pleasant to the eye. 

There are many dialect pieces in Frank L. Stanton's 
Cames One with a Song (Indianapolis and Kansas City: 
The Bowen-Merrill Company. .$1.25), and they are 
capital dialect pieces at that, breezy and wholesome, 
with good, honest themes, and nothing affected or mawk- 
ish in their sentiment. 

While the deftness of the practiced hand is lacking in 
Cale Young Rice's collection of poems entitled From 
Dusk to Dusk (Nashville, Tenn.: Cumberland Presby- 
terian Publishing House. $1.25), there is much to like’ 
in the little book. If it be, as it would seem, the first 
effort of a young man, there is reason to feel that, with 
further apprenticeship, its author may attain a fair pro- 
ficiency. Mr. Rice has imagination, and a good ear for 
cadences, together with a fancy for uneven measures, 
which he manipulates cleverly at times. 

Very much the same sort of impression obtains in 
reading Joseph Leiser’s Before the Dawn (Buffalo : The 
Peter Paul Book Company. $1) as prevailed throughout 
one’s consideration of Mr. Rice's book, and much the 
same comment may be made upon it. Mr. Leiser has 
a sensitive fancy, excellent intelligence, and the profound 
religious under-mood that Cémes to him as a racial in- 
heritance, and in time he may produce something more 
convincing than the present praiseworthy, but somewhat 
experimental, little volume. 

A Fence of Trust, by Mary F. Butts (Boston and Chi- 
cago : United Society of Christian Endeavor. 25 cents), 
and Light Amid the Shadows, by Annie Clarke (Chicago 
and New York : Fleming H. Revell Companys. 50 cents), 
are two slender little volumes of verse of a frankly devo- 
tional character, the specific motive whereof is to com- 
fort, inspire, and cheer. They are daintily bound, and 
make charming gift-books. 

Poetry of the Seasons (Boston and Chicago : Silver, 
Burdett, & Co. 60 cents) contains selections from both 
English and American authors, and is ‘designed for 
grammar schools. and .for home. libraries.'’ Its .com- 
piler, Mary I. Lovejoy; says. further, concerning. the 
poems incorporated inj the book, ‘‘ They treat of the 
seasons, their varied phenomena, their characteristic 
fiora, the habits of bir€s and other animals, etc. The 
arrangement enables thi: teacher to follow the outline 
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of work suggested by spring, summer, 
autumn, and winter during the year, and 
the ample and varied material permits 
suitable selection for all classes of pupils. 
The book will be found no less attractive 
for home use, either for young people or 
for adult readers."’ In covering the 
ground so ably herself, Miss. Lovejoy 
leaves very little for the reviewer to say, 
unless he declares himself ready to 
‘heartily concur in the above.”’ 
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The “ Maine :” An Account of her Destruction 
in Havana am The Personal Narra- 
tive of Captain Charles D. Sigsbee, U.S.N. 
8vo, illustrated, pp. xv, 270. New York: 
The Century Co. $1.50. 

Cam ing in Cuba. By George Kennan, 
author of ‘‘ Siberia and the Exile System." 
8vo, pp. iii, 269. New York: The Century 
Co. ( alfwe ; 

A singular interest attaches to Captain 

Sigsbee’s personal narrative of the de- 

struction of the Maine. Under any cir- 

cumstances, a commander who survived 
such an explosion would command atten- 
tion. But in view of all the well-known 


attendant. circumstances, his narrative 


, takes rank as one of the important primary 


documents of history. The story is told 
ith. a carefulness as to fact, and a re- 
e in the expression of judgments, 
hich are notable. No better man could 
ave been found for the difficult position 
hich the commander of the Maine had 
to fill. He seems always~to have kept 
is head, made every allowance for others, 
xercised proper courtesy and. firmness, 
d combined the diplomat with the 
ailor. He has supplemented his own 
arrative with important testimony from 


~ other witnesses, and the chief documents 
which bear-on the event. ».There! are: pic- : 


resifrom photographs of thé: vessel and 
tpiverew, before and after the explosion, 
and one illustration shows a facsimile ot 
whe famous despatch in which Captain 
igsbee =reported the destruction of his 
hip, and asked for a suspension of opinion 
ith regard to its cause. 





Mr. Kennan 


look, with especial reference to the 
of the Red Cross Society. His nar- 
e has an especial value as describing 
humane side of the war. He did not 
and does not attempt to describe, the 
pal engagement which brought the war 
end ; but he had every heeded op- 
nity to observe the conduct of the 
paign upon land, and to see the 
ity of the hospital service. Mr. Ken- 
here writes with a sobriety and an ab- 
¢ of sensationalism which imparts 
eased credibility to his well-known 
losures of Siberian abuses. 
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iterary Notes and News 
The Southern Work- 











he South 

crkmani, ™an and Hampton 

wazine Form School Record cele- 
brates its twenty- 


th birthday by appearing in its 
issue, now out, in the handy 
Size magazine form. Forty pages 
how contained within its gray covers. 
periodical was founded by General 
strong, who was also the founder of 
e Hampton Normal Institute, which the 
agazine represents. Each issue contains 
formation about some of the graduates, 
ho number now about a thousand. These 
men are all of the black afid red races of 
bur country, and have taught nearly a 
hundred and thirty thousand children in 
welve Southern and Western states. 
Booker Washington and other great edu- 
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ent to Cuba to report the war for The | 
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cational workers among their people, 
graduated at Hampton. The'Rev. H. B. 
Frissell is editor of the magazine, and 
principal of the Institute. The subscrip- 
tion price is $1 a year. 
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Birds are so graceful in 
form and movement, 
and have such a witchery about them, 
that they deserve to have a suitable 
‘‘organ.’" Accordingly Frank M. Chap- 
man is editing for The Macmillan Com- 
pany a beautiful little bi-monthly maga- 
zine called Bird-Lore. It is devoted to 
the study and protection of birds, and is 
the official organ of the Audubon societies. 
The February number begins the first 
volume. The prospectus states that nearly 
every prominent American writer on 
birds in nature has promised to contribute 
during the coming year. This list of 
writers includes Mabel Osgood Wright, 
Annie Trumbull Slosson, Florence A. 
Merriam, Olive Thorne Miller, Ernest 
Seton Thompson, John Burroughs, etc. 
The illustrations consist of half-tone 
photographs from nature. The subscrip- 
tion price is one dollar per annum. Sub- 
scriptions may be sent to the publishers, 
The Macmillan Company, Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania, or 66 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, 


Bird-Lore 


% 


In spite of the fact that 
cheap and superficial 
magazine literature 
seems to fiourish, The Century Magazine 
continues substantial, high class, and au- 
thoritative. The February number con- 
tinues Ford's ‘‘ Many-Sided Franklin,”’ 
Hobson's ‘Sinking of the Merrimac,”’ 
and other valuable serials, © Not less note- 
worthy than these is the article ‘‘ What 


Riches of the 
February Century 


James L. Hughes, Inspettor of Schools, 
Toronto, Canada. To the great mass of 
readers, who have not known of Mr. 
Hughes’ s- masterly researches, this article 
will come as a revelation. It is clearly 
shown that Dickens was the first great 
English student of Froebel, that he rec- 
ognized that character development is the 
great end in education, that he took the 
most advanced position on every phase of 
modern educational thought (except man- 
ual training), that every book (except two) 
of Dickens's is rich in educational thought, 
and that he gave more attention to the 
training of childhood than any other 
novelist or any other educator since 
Froebel. 
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usiness 
Department 


Advertising Rate 


80 cents per line, with discount of 10 per cent 
on an advance order of 1,000 or more lines to be 
used within a year, or Sor a space of not less than 
one inch each issue for a year. Positions may be 
contracted for, subject to earlier contracts with 
other advertisers, — such positions do not 
conflict with the Publishers idea of the general 
make-up of the advertising pages. Positions are 
never guaranteed to any advertisement of less 
than three inches space. An advertiser contract- 
ing for $1,000 worth of space, to be used within 
one year, may have, when practicable, a selected 
position, without extra cost,except when the adver- 
tiser contracts for a position on the last page. For 
all advertising conditioned on an appearance upon 
the last page,an advance of 20 per cent in addition 
to the regular vate will be charged. For inside- 
page positions, on orders of less than $1,000, an 
advance of 20 per cent in addition to the regular 
vate will be charged. All advertisements are 
subject to approval as to character, wording, and 
display. Advertisers are free to examine the 
subscription list-at any time. For Terms of Sti» 
scription, see fourteenth page. 





Charles Dickens did for Childhood,’’ by, 


50% Reduction! 


History of the Jews 
By Prof. H. Graetz 


Reduced from $18 to 
$9 per set of six volumes 
(An average of over 600 octavo pages to each volume.) 

A complete description from the earliest times to the 

esent. 

The concluding volume contains an elaborate index, 
maps, and chronological tables. 

“ Prof. Graetz is the historiographer Jar excellence of 
the Jews. His work, at present the authority upon 
the subject of Jewish history, bids fair to hold its pre- 
eminent position for some time, perhaps decades,’’— 
Preface to index Volume. 

Scholars, students, clergymen, laymen should avail 
themselves of the opportuffity of placing this valuable 
work in their libraries, 

On receipt of the price, the volumes will be sent post- 
paid to any address in the United States. 


The Jewish Publication Society 
of America 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


IF YOU HAVE A CLASS © 3 


in Sunday-school, you a copy 
of Nelson’s New Series of Teachers’ 
Bibles, of which The Sunday School 
Times says, “‘ The collection of helps 
is more full than most others, and show- 
ing t care in tion.” The 
350 illustrations are right where they 
should be, scattered through the text, 
illustrating the pase you are reading, 
making it more interesting. 

All styles and prices. For example, a good 
copy for every-day use, minion type, beautiful 
leather binding, —_ 2.00. ‘Ask your book- 
seller to show you the line, or write for cataio 


to THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 37 E. 18t 


3 
St., N. ¥., who will send any Bible, postpaid, 


1015 Arch Street. 
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SOMETHING NEW 


The Game of Old 
Testament Characters 


The first of a series of games designed to teach Bible 
facts in a rapid and pleasurable way. 





Highly spoken of (as a source of pleasure and profit) 
by The Sunday School Times, J. R. Miller, D.D., 
B. F. Jacobs, Esq., E.. E. Chivers; D.D., and others, 


Price, 60 cents by mail. Address © 
ROBERT T. BONSALL, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


A Superb Sunday-school Book 


The Life of Our 
Lord in Art 


A descriptive history of the pictorial treatment of every 
incident in the life of Christ which has been made the 
subject of art. a | Estecre M. Hurir. With over 
roo illustrations. n indispensable book for Sunday- 
schoo! teachers. Price, $3.00. 

Sold by all booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, & CO., BOSTON 
Mone -Makin is easy, if you know how. I 

y g wap oe will tell you. Splendid 


business openings in city and country. Ladies and gen- 

tlemen of good character only need ma TP .P. - 

son, Publisher, 901 E. Main St., Richmond, Va. 
Easter wooden money eggs, barrels, bee- 
hive, jugs, banners, gra juice I o 


pe ~ = 
Romine, 728 Huntingdon St., Phila., Pa. 


| ——$ $2 

















SacredSongs,No.1. 
Cofitaining 226 hymns with music, including all the 
latest and best new songs of the authors with others, $25 
per 100. Sample copy sent post free, 20c. 
Cc. E. EDITION, 259 PIECES, 

together with Scripture Readings, $30 per 100; 
$3.60 per dozen. Sample copy sent post free, 25c. 
The Biglow & Main Co., New York and Chicago. 


| 
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Conquering King 
Easter Praises 


Two new services for Easter. Easy, dignified, and 
melodious. More variety in our services than in others. 
Only the best writers. sc. each, 3.7 r 100, postpaid. 

For 6 cents we will send samples ow both services, pro- 
grams, collection novelties and complete 56 page catalog. 


la & Company, 249 Dock St., Philada. 








“ Tue Risen Curist,” 


. per 100. 
« Jusus Laven’ $ret pee” W. L. Mason 
“Easter Ecnous”’ (ten carols), 170 5th Av., N.Y. 
$4.00 per 100. Sample of each, 6c. All three for rec. 


EASTER REJOICINGS 


_ Just issued. A service of Songs and Readings for 
nn Og mee ye a by Crank pecan thas 
no equal. mple copy mail, 5c., or $4.00 per hundred. 
Ww.h Boner & Co., 13914 Chestnut St., Phita., Pa. 








FILLMORES’ MUSIG S.°tnsez. 
8.8. and every g 
purpose. Books, Sheet Music, Octavos, Canta- 
tas, Concert Exercises, Instruments. New issues 
at all times. Prompt service. Catalogue free. 
FULBORE BROS., Cincinnati, @., or 40 Bible House, §. Y. 





of Nerveenching snd coabovshentng Sings by Babton tans ine Fos perk 
SONCS OF THE SAVIOR’S LOVE. 
THE NORTH-WESTERN MUSIC CO, 


Bereet, Chicago, Hi 
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to an independent and _ honorable 
career for both men and women is 


often found in the compact and 
easily operated keyboard of the 


emington 
Standard Typewriter. 


A thorough mastery of the Remington 
means ability to do the work that the 
business world has need of. 


Wyckoff, Seamans, & Benedict 
327 Broadway, New York 














New Easter M usic — 


Wonderful Message. Christ is Risen. J. L. Hall, 
Welcome, Happy Morn. Stone and Kechter. 
t Rejoicings. Frank Neilson. 
e Prince Triumphant, Geibel and Lehman. 
isen Chri Hull. 
Chimes of Easter. ‘Tullar and Meredith. 
Easte Tullar and Meredith. 
Among the Lilies. Emma Pitt. 
Eastertide Echoes. | 
utiful Easter. George C. Huge. 
elcome ely, Morn. George C. Hugg. 
>: nquerin ing. MacCalla & Co. 
*Baster Praises. MacCalla & Co. 
tThe Risen Christ. J. L. B. jones. 
tThe First Easter. RK. W. Miller. 
-. Two Old Favorites 
Joy to All Nations. Fletcher and Herbert. 








Ever Liveth. Robert Lowry. , 
*$3.75 per 100. $3.50 per roo. All the rest $4.00 
per 100. 


WARD & DRUMMOND, 164 5th Ave., New York. 


SERVICES FOR EASTER 


Wonderful Message Christ is Risen. A striking and 
original! service for Easter, yby J.Lincoin Map 
Light from the Tomb. by . L. Haus and b. H. 
Jack. Send 4c. in stamps for either of the above, 
: or roc.’ for these two and one other fine service. 
SONG-BOOKS FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS 
Rev. Dr. J. Wirsur Cuapman’s new book, entitled, 
Songs Toe Aw se and wy ae 
m. mple copies, roc. ; $10 per hun f 
Songs of Grace aa truth. By Rev. E. L. Hype. 
ver 100 stirring songs. Samples,roc. ; $8 100, 
Pentecostal Praises. Contains over 250 hymns fer 
use in all departments of Christian work and wor- 
ship. $25 per hundred. 
or sale by dealers everywher 


A 
HALL-MACK CO., Pubs., 1020 Arch ‘St., Phita. 


piece a 





Easter Praise 


Chimes of Easter NOW 
READY Risen a 
Easter Greeting 


New, complete, attractive, spiritual. Samples of the 
four services, 10 cents. Sin le copies, § cents. Per dozen, 
50 cents. ‘er 100, $4.00. ll prepaid. 

We will send tT of the above services and a cop 
of our new book, SERMONS IN SONG, No. 2, ah 
postpaid for 25 cents, 


106 Washington Talal loreding, 


Street, Chicago. 
EASTER SERVICES FOR 1899 


WELCOME, HAPPY MORN 
PRINCE VICTORIOUS 


More good songs, recitations, etc., for the money, than 
any other service. Examine and be convinced. Soecial 
features for the primary. Price, $4.00 per 100. Send 
10 cents for samples. 
New song-book SAVING GRACE 
Music unequaled. 72 pages. 10 cents single; $8.00 
per 100. Free specimen pages. 


Stone & Bechter, Pubs., 416 Arch St., Phila., Pa. 


1899 HUGQG’S NEW EASTER 1899 
SERVICES 
** BEAUTIFUL EASTER ”’ 
** WELCOME, HOLY MORN” 

The thousands of schools that used Hugg’s Christmas 
music will hail with joy these rare Easter gems. They 
are the le Superiority unquestioned ! Prove it 
by a trial. Guaranteed to please. Get your order in 
early and avoid the rush. 1 . § cts. singly ; $4.00 
hundred. § 10 cts. for samples. No stamps. 


GEO. C. HUGG, Author and Publisher, 
2133 Newkirk Street. Philadelphia, Pa. 


200 Broadway, 
New York. 








“EASTERTIDE ECHOES” 


This new Easter exercise is of exceptional 
merit. It contains very singable music, with un- 
usually choice prose and poetry, and no school 
can do better than to use it. 

Send 5 cents for sample, or 10 cents 
Jor three different exercises. 


W. A. WILDE & CO., Boston and Chicago 


WHEN CHRIST AROSE 


A new service by Entwisle, Sweney, Geibel, 
and others. Music unsurpassed! Price, 5¢ 
by mail. When ordering, add toc. for five 
other Easter services to select from. John J. 
Hood, Philadelphia: 1024 Arch Street; 
| Chicago: 940 W. Madison Street. 
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The Sunday School Gines' 


Philadelphia, February 18, 1899 
Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
** second-class matter.”” 


The Sunday School Times is published weekly 
at the following rates, for either old or new sub- 
scribers. ‘These rates include postage : 

Five or more copies to separate 
75 cts. addresses will hereafter be sent at 


a reduced rate of 75 cents each, per year. (The 
former rate was $1.00. ) 


$1.00 Less than five copies, 


addresses at $1.00 each, per year. 
Five or more copies in a package 


60 cts. to one address will be sent at the 


rate of 60 cents each, per year. 


$1 50 One copy, one year 
$1 00 One copy, one year, to minis- | 
° 


ters, missionaries, and theological 
students. | 

One free copy additional 
Free Copies will be allowed for every 
ten copies paid for in a club at either the 75 cent 
or 60 cent rate. 


and 


“ 


Questions Answered about the 
Subscription Terms 


Additions may be made at any time 
Additions to a club ouch additional oubecrio~ 
tions to expire at the same time with the club as origi- 
nally ordered, and the rate to be the proportionate share 
of the yearly club rates in force at the time the addition | 
is made, 


A Club at ™ pa pore wr a cle of ive or wore 
subse ers hay be orderec se 

Two Rates partly to individual addresses at 75 
cents each, and partly in a package to one address, at | 
6o0 cents each, when so desired. | 


Papers sent in a package at the 60 
cent rate do not bear the names of 
are the subscribers in the club. The 
Addressed ~ is addressed to one person 

Subscribers to whom the paper is mailed, separately, 
at the rate of $1.50, $1.00, or 75 cents a year, can have 
the address changed at any time without charge. | 

A package-club subscriber who has paid the old 50 cent 
rate for the current subscription can fave a copy trans- | 
terred from a package to a separate address for 25 cents 
when the year’s subscription has over six months to | 
run. When it has six months or less to run, the cost, 

change is 15 cents to the end of the year’s subscrip- 
tion. Those who have paid the 60 cent rate can have 
the change made at any time for 15 cents to the end of 
the year’s subscription. 


Dividing large packages at the 60 cent rate 
may be divided into smaller packages | 
a Package of five or more copies each, if desired. 
The paper is not sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time fess (or, unless by special request. | 
Enough pane of any one issue of the paper to enable | 
all the teachers of a school toexamine it, will be sent 
| 
| 
| 
| 


How Papers 


Free, upon application, 
b 7 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Sunday School Times will be sent to any of the 
countries equbunsed in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rates, which include postage | 
One copy, one year, 
‘Two or more copies, one year, 
‘To ministers and missionaries, 
for one or more copies, 


8 shillings | 
6 shillings each 


6 shillings each 

To secure the above rates for two or more copies, 
the papers must be ordered at one time, and they will 
be sent either singly to the individual addresses, or in a 
package to one address, whichever may be preferred by 
the subscribers. 

For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, EK. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the paper 
to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the subscribers. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., Publishers, 
103t Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


P. O. Box 1550. 








The Genuine 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


Always has the name ** Horsford’s ** 
on the label. 
NEVER SOLD IN BULK. 








id 
BROWN’S §. —_ 
Relieve Hoarseness Immediately. 
“I recommend their use to public speak- 
ers.”—Rev. C. H. Cuapin, New York. 









Boys and Girls can get_a Nickel-Plated 
Watch, also a Chain ..nd Cl.arm for selling 
1 doz. Packagc- of Bluin at‘. cents eac 
Send your full -ddres~ b, roturn mail 
we will forward the [‘!uine, post-pal 

4 large Premium List. No money req red, 
BLUILNE Co., Box 3, C rd Juncti Rag, 


















In ordering goods, or in making 
concerning anything advertised in this 
paper, you will oblige the publishers, as 
well as the advertiser, by stating that you 
saw the advertisement in The Sunday 
School Times. 
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announcing, from 


Pearline. 








have doubts about Pearline. 


than one, will be sent to connnets : Cleanliness is next 


A Pastor 


after the cleaning of the building, called it ‘‘ The 
Pearline Committee.” That is the kind of 
advertising that has swelled the sales of 


Pearline, and are using it, and who think 
and speak of it as the one thin 
essary in any* matter of cleanliness. 
Talk-with some of these people, if you 


the pulpit, a committee to look 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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It’s from people who know 


akin to Godliness. 





























after year. 


ing each member of the class with a 
of the salient points of each lesson 


the lesson at the head of the page. 


** The little book becomes so much a neces- 
sity in my daily equipment as to seem like a 
part of my anatomy. cannot express my 
appreciation of it better than to let my 18 
edition speak for itself. Its battered condition 
means that it has been with me on train, trol- 
ley, boat, omnibus. Tucked in my pocket 
with a paper of sandwiches, we are equipped 
for district rally, institute, convention, union- 
meeting, class-work, etc. 

“ Its pages of notes quote pugpessions from 
Vella, fleriwe, Fergusson, G. W. Pease, and 
other leading lights. Its lessons and recorded 
notes have furnished suggestions for contribu- 
tors to Sunday-school periodicals of five 
states. 

‘*A flutter of its leaves, and I see mental 
ictures of enthusiastic teachers gathered in 
toston, Holyoke, Asbury Park, and in the 
highest hills in Western Massachusetts, and 
through the Connecticut Valley.””"—/udia £. 
Peck. 


The Publishers would be glad 


editions, —cloth, and fine leather. 


Making Good Use 
of the Pocket Lessons 


M*X* good uses of the little pocket edition of the International Les- 
son suggests themselves to those who have used the book year 
One superintendent of a Sunday-school of some seven hun- 
dred members this year gave a copy 
back of the book he fastened a folder giving the names of the officers 
and teachers in the school, as a school directory. 
Teachers use the book to great advantage in class work by supply- 


are fifty-two blank pages for such notes in each book, with the title of 
The estimation in which the book is held by some of the more 


prominent Sunday-school workers and writers is indicated by the follow- 
ing unasked words of commendation. 


how useful the book can be made in your work. 


for the cloth edition, or 20 cents each for five or more copies ; 50 cents 
per copy for the leather, and 40 cents each for five or more copies. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO. 
1031 Walnut St.» Philadelphia, Pa. 





to each of his teachers, and in the 


nec- |° 





copy, and having them make notes 
as brought out in the class. There 


“The dainty pocket edition of the Interna- 
tional Lessons is wonderfully convenient for 
one who is traveling around, and very attrac- 
tive in its pretty binding.”’— Professor /rank 

. Sanders. 

“The little treasure a quarter of an inch 
thick, and weighing an ounce and a half, but, 
for a page companion, truly worth its weight 
in gold.”’"—Faith Latimer. 


“ As 1 did last year, so shall J again do this 
year; that is, make abundant use of it.’’— 
A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


“This edition is a very great help in the 
study and preparing of the lessons.” —//“ay- 
land Hoyt. 








| manufactories of it 





“* It is promoted to the first place among the 
handy volumes. But in looking it through I 
am impressed anew with the work and time 
represented by the contents of that tiny vol- 
ume.”’—RXoxana Beecher Preuszner. 


if you would find out for yourself 
It comes in two 
The prices are: 25 cents per copy 





Educational 
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“DO NOT STAMMER ” 


The system employed in The Philadelphia In- 
stitute Cures stammerers when all other systems 
fail. Can refer by permission to Bishop Cyrus 
D. Foss, Philadelphia, Pa., Rabbi Joseph Kraus- 
kopf, D.D., Philadelphia, Pa., Rev. L. With- 
+ row, Park Street Church, Boston, Mass., and 
Allan B. Philputt, D.D., Central Christian 
tles & Co., publishers of The Sunday School 
Times. 

Send for new illustrated book to The Phila- 
Garden Street, 


delphia Institute, 1033 Sprin Edwin S. 


Philadelphia, Pa, Established 1884. 


+ 

+ 

. 
Church, fndianapo'ts, Ind., also John D. Wat- ? 
i 

+ 

7 

+ 
Johnston, Founder and Principal. ; 
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BIBLE COLLEGE 
AT HOME 


Do you wish to take a thorough 
Bible ‘course by mail, leading to 
diploma and degree, *‘ Master of 
Ancient Literature ?’’ If so, write 
Prof. C. J. Burton, Christian, U niver- 
sity, Canton, Mo., for full particulars. 
Course covers the whole Bible. 
Terms only $1.00 per month. Circu- 
lars for stamp. 











and Sunday School 
ENTERTAINMENTS 
Sermons and ndeg 
school lessons illustrated with Magic Lantern & 
Stereepticon Views. Finest apparatus, all prices. 
particulars and prices in 2 page book—free. 
LLISTER, Mfg. Optician, 49 Nassau St., N. ¥ 
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io Cincinnal! Bell Foundry Co., Cincinnati, 0, 

















20,000 | 


| CHURCHES. | 


Lighted by the Frink System of Reflectors. 
**Licensed to manufacture electric and 
combination gas and electric fixtures.’’ 


I. P. FRINK, 
551 Pearl Street. New York City. 

















HAVE YOU CONSIDERED 
That a poorly colored slide hurts your business? Why 
should you engage amateurs to do your work, when you 
can have them executed for soc. in the very best style, 
and the work guaranteed at that. If not giving perfect 


satisfied brings us a dozen others. Send a sample slide 
and 60 c., and we will color and mail it back to you free 
with our catalog and lists. Send for our catalog, 20c., 
of over 30,000 subjects kept in stock, or Hire or War 


lists free. 
RILEY BROTHERS 
Dept. D. 16 Beekman Street, New York. 


my OUR CTEREOPTICG! 
AWO OIL LANTERN. 


HAVE NO EQUAL VIEWS OF A 

SUBJECTS. LOWEST PRICES 

SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
L.MANASSE 


88 MADISON © CHIfAGD.! 
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Worth Repeating 


Abraham Lincoln and 
Temperance 


{From an article by David D. Thompson in the 
Methodist Review] 


R. LINCOLN was a _ temperance 
man, not from an impulse due to 
the enthusiasm aroused by some 

temperance orator; his attitude was a 
conviction within. All the influences sur- 
rounding him in childhood and young 
manhood were. of a character to induce 
him to drink. In later years, referring to 
the drinking customs of that period, he 
said : 

‘*When all such of us as have now 
reached the age of maturity first opened 
our eyes upon the stage of existence, we 
found intoxicating liquors recognized by 
everybody, used by everybody, repudiated 
by nobody. It cemmonly entered into 
the first draught of the infant and the last 
draught of the dying man. From the 
sideboard of the parson down to the ragged 
pocket of the houseless loafer it was con- 
stantly found. Physicians prescribed it 
in this, that, and the other disease ; gov- 
ernment provided it for soldiers and sail- 
ors ; and, to have a rolling or raising, a 
husking or ‘hoe-down,’ anywhere about, 
without it, was positively insufferable. 
So, too, it was everywhere a respectable 
article of manufacture and of merchan- 
dise. The making of it was regarded as 
an honorable livelihood, and he who 
could make most was the most enterpris- 
ing and respectable. Large and small 
were everywhere 
erected, in which all the earthly goods of 
their owners were invested. Wagonsdrew 
it from town to town, boats bore it from 
clime to clime, and the winds wafted it 
from nation to nation ;. and merchants 
bought and sold it by wholesale and re- 
tail with precisely the same feelings on 
the part of the seller, buyer, and by- 
stander as are felt at the selling and buy. 
ing of plows, beef, bacon, or any other of 
the real necessaries of life. Universal 
public opinion not only tolerated, but 
recognized and adopted, its use.’’... 

No reader of the Bible ever imbibed its 
spirit or learned the lessons it taught more 
fully than did. Lincoln. Its truths ap- 
pealed to his reason, and especially to his 
experience. Its declarations as to the 
effects of strong drink were fully confirmed 
by the condition of those about him who 
used liquor. Before he had ever tasted 
liquor he resolved to always totally ab- 
stain from its use. This was a courageous 
decision to make in that day, much more 
so, indeed, than it would be to-day. He 
even refused to sell liquor in his store at 
New Salem, and, when his partner in- 


| sisted, on the plea that its sale would 


satisfaction, we do the work over again, as one customer | 


| CHURCH ORGANS fiéc.05,F No 


draw custom, he retired from the business 
rather than consent. His unfailing prac- 
tice of his temperance principles attracted 
attention, and, when he was grown, some 
of his associates determined to make him 
break his resolution. In order to get him 
to take at least one drink of liquor, they 
declared that he could not lift a full bar- 
rel of whisky and take a drink out of the 
bunghole./ Lincoln accepted the chal- 
lenge, lifted the barrel above his head, 
took a mouthful of the liquor, and set the 
barrel down on the ground. At once the 
shout was raised, ‘‘ Well, Abe, you've 
taken a drink of whisky for once in your 
life, and broken your pledge !'’ But the 





| sentence was scarcely completed before 
| he spit the liquor out of his mouth, and 
| quietly said, ‘‘And I have not done so 
| now. ee f 

A more astute politician than Mr. Lin- 
coln America has not produced, and a 
greater temptation never came to any 
mere politician than came to Mr. Lincoln 
the day after his nomination for the presi- 
dency by the Republican National Con- 
vention, which met in the ‘‘ Wigwam,"’ 
in Chicago, in 1860. It occurred in con- 
nection with the visit of the committee 
appointed by the convention to notify Mr. 
Linjcoln of his nomination. A number of 


the citizens of Springfield, knowing Mr. 
Lincoln's total-abstinence habits, and be- 
lieving that he would in all probability 
have no liquors in the house, called upon 
him, and suggested that perhaps some 
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embers of the committe: would be in 
eed of some refreshment, wine, or other 
iquors. ‘* I haven't any in the house,”’ 
aid Mr. Lincoln. ‘We will furnish 
em,"’ said the visitors. ‘* Gentlemen,”’ 
eplied Mr. Lincoln, ‘‘1 cannot allow you 
» do what I will not do myself.’’ Some 
yemocratic citizens, however, who felt 
hat Springfield had been honored by the 
omination, sent several baskets of wine 
Mr. Lincoln’s house, but he returned 
em, thanking the senders for their in- 
ended kindness. After the formal cere- 
onies connected with the business of the 
ommittee of notification had passed, Mr. 
‘Lincoln remarked that, as an appropriate 
onclusion to an interview so important 
nd interesting, he supposed good man- 
ers would require that he should furnish 
e€ committee something to drink ; and 
pening a door, he called out, ‘* Mary ! 
ary!" A girl responded to the call, 
whom Mr. Lincoln spoke in an under- 
e. Ina few minutes the maid entered 
aring a large tray containing several 
tumblers and a large pitcher, and 
aced it upon the center table. Mr. 
ncoln then arose, and, gravely address- 
» the distinguished gentlemen, said : 
Gentlemen, we must pledge our mutual 
ealths in the most healthy beverage God 
as given to man. It is the only bever- 
ge I have ever used or allowed in my 
amily, and I cannot conscientiously de- 
rt from it on the présent occasion ; it is 
re Adam's ale from the spring.’’ And, 
king’ a tumbler; he touched it to his 
bs, and pledged them his highest re- 
ts in a cup of cold water. A few 
onths later he started on his journey to 
ashington to take his seat as President 
the United States. 
ties his visit was honored with grand 
anquets, at Which wine was served, but 
which he never pastook. On one oc- 
asion, being urged to drink a glass of 
ine, he replied, ‘‘ For thirty years I have 
been a temperance man, and | am too old 
o change.’’ It is declared that actions 
peak louder than words. The cause of 
mperance would possibly have been vic- 
ious had the action of all temperance 
m been as consistent and as persistent 
inst the liquor traffic as their utterances 
been. But when men’s acts and 
Hs are in accord, great is their power. 
were Abraham Lincoln's. He not 
abstained from the use of intoxica- 
iquors, but he was bold in publicly 
ating total abstinence. 
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Woolsey Professor of Biblical Literature 
in Yale University. 


A scholarly yet 


-made upon its original audience. 


constant and enthusiastic use. 


research or wider reading. 


* This is a really delightful version of the 
older prophetic messages. They are ar- 
ranged in the order of their delivery, as 
closely as it can be ascertained, in free para- 

hrase, but with the strictest adherence to 
the thought and imagery of the original. 
The student will recover fron: this version 
many a lost gem, many a fine thought, and 
many a point more or less obscure in the 
common versions.’’— Zhe independent, New 
York, N. Y. 


“ In all its aspects, it is an ideal introduc- 
tion, not only to ancient books, but also to 
the science of an effective reformative and 
alert ministry in the modern The two 
professors whose collaboration has produced 
this choice little volume have done an excel- 
lent piece of work, which honors and distin- 

ishes their chairs in Yale and Brown.’’— 

Vestern Christian Advocate,Cincinnati,O. 


** This is a book of “ light,” for it discloses 
things that are obscure, not to say hidden to 
us, of this distant time and occidental train- 
ing and thought. wi of these men, 
who have patiently wrought together, is a 
mine of information, and will not fail to 
les help all.” — 7he Commonwealth, 

biladelphia. 


“We are positive that all who desire a 

fuller and clearer exposition of the Hebrew 

hecies will find this volume well adapted 

to their needs, and will heartily welcome its 

advent.”"—The North and West, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 
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THE MESSAGES OF THE 
EARLIER PROPHETS : 


Arranged in the Order of Time, Analyzed, 
and Freely Rendered in Paraphrase 


BY 


Frank Knight Sanders, Ph.D. Charles Foster Kent, Ph.D. 


age and plain rendition of the utterances 
of the pre-exilic prophets into a vigorous paraphrase. 


Noteworthy Characteristics 


1, An arrangement of the prophetic writings by books and by paragraphs 
into the proper order for reading and study if the student wishes to grasp the 
development of prophetic thought in its historical setting, 

2. A paraphrase into vigorous English, which aims to make upon the 
reader’s mind the exact impression which the original Hebrew would have 
This paraphrase serves as an interpreta- 
tion in case of obscure or difficult passages, and aims to indicate in every case 
a sober and sound interpretation, based on exact and thorough scholarship. 

3. Vivid and clear historical introduction to each prophetic book. 

The ‘* Messages ”’ is thus a most useful handbook for the Bible reader, 
the Sunday-school teacher, the private student, members of Bible classes, 
and to all who use and interpret the Bible. 

It has been the intention of the authors of the book to prepare a volume 
which would enable any reader of the Bible to appreciate and appropriate 
every prophetic word in the books paraphrased. 
cussions have been therefore excluded from its scope. 
book to be read side by side with the sacred text, to promote its more 
A bibliography of prophetic literature in the 
Appendix refers the student to the most recent and serviceable works for 


Square 12mo, pp. 


John D. Wattles & Co., 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








Professor of Biblical Histery and 
Literature in Brown Univessity. 


‘ IIT 


FRUBIfOAM 
is endorsed by the 


leading dentists and the 
most refined people every- 
where. Its ingredients are 
recognized as being with- 
out equal in imparting to 
the teeth a pearl-like white- 
ness; -in fact, 


Rusifoam 


is most truly a_ perfect 
liquid dentifrice. 


Popular price, 25¢c. Send 2c. stamp for sample 
vial. Address E. W. Hoyt & Co., Lowell, Mass. . 








Paper Right 


If you are going to paper one 
room or the whole house, write 
us for our book for new designs 
Every kind of wull paper from 
the simplest design to the most 
elaborate embossed effects, at 
one-third the ordinary price. 
The right buying of wall paper 
fia the difference between an 
artistic home and an erdinary 
house. The danger of wrong 
buying ts eliminated when se- 
lections are made from our cat- 


gue. 
ats Wanted in every town 
ll wall paper from our sam- 
ks. Large commission. 
site to-day for particulars. 
OHAS. M,N. KILLEN, 


















































Technical notes and dis- 
It is essentially a 


“The requirements of historical interest 
are here met by a rearrangement of the 
prophetical writings in due chronological 
order, and the needs of the ordinary reader 
are supplied by Fereterecing them in mod- 
ern language, ‘This is so necessary in Old 
‘Testament prophecy that few except He- 
brew scholars can Siageaae with the help 
of paraphrase to intelligent reading. We 
therefore deem the work of Professors 
Sanders and Kent one of the most important 
among those recently undertaken for the 
popularizing of Biblical study.’’— Zhe Out- 
look, New York, N. Y. 


“The volume will prove a very helpful 
one to all Bible students in not only givi 
the results in much research which he woul 
otherwise have to make, but in assisting him 
in reaching the true meaning of the prophets 
through a clear and comprehensive para- 

hrase of the writings of each.”’— Christian 

‘ork, New York, N. Y. 


“To the minister who is not an expert 
Hebrew scholar, the book will be almost in- 
dispensable, as it will supply something 
which he can hardly obtain even from a 
commentary, while for the ordinary reader 
it will open a part of the Old Testament of 
which he has known little before. The 
table of contents is valuable as a harmon 
of the hecies which will render mach 
aid to the critical student. The typography 
and the form of the book are especially 
attractive.”"— Auburn Seminary Review, 
Auburn, N. Y. 


319. Price, $5.00. 
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965 Kenwood Machine for....... $%2.50 
No better Machine at any price, 
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THE SOUTHERN RAILWAY 
COMPANY . 





| Earnestly solicits your patronage, and, 
| among the inducements it offers, the fol- 
lowing are not the least : 
A rock-ballasted, steel-rail track, run- 
ning through the most picturesque and 
| interesting section of the South, and so 
far inland as to avoid the dust and sand 
and monotony of scenery that would make 
the trip a bugbear if it hugged the coast 
more closely. 
| The privilege of going wéa the direct 
|route and returning at slight additional 
| cost via Asheville, or vice versa. 
| The convenience of an office centrally 
located at 828 Chestnut Street, where 
| Pullman reservations may be made in 
advance, and an order left for the de- 
livery of all tickets to you at the proper 
time at your residence. The transfer of 
your baggage is looked after, and every 
fomere saved you by a courteous repre- 
sentative of the line. 
If it is inconvenient to call, write to 
| Joun M. BeAtt, District Passenger Agent, 
| 828 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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T P TO ST 
ney HELP TOSTUDY.. BIBLE 


The writing of these helpful books was a labor of love of Dr. Geikie, and now $ 


his liberality, in trying to do the greatest good to the greatest number, makes it ayment 
possible to permit you <o secure them at half-price. P 4 


and $1.00 


& per 
13 Volumes, Hall PrICC, PEs 
following 
? y 10 months 
GEIKIE’S $B5A7 6988 9% 
BIBLE EXPOSITION 
Dr. Geikie relinquishes one-half of his royalty, and we, as publishers, cut off all intermediate profits, 
and come direct to you to dispose of 1,000 sets which are specially set aside for The Sunday School Times 


readers. This special opportunity is made for you, and is limited, It is made for you because the 
books were made to be specially helpful for your work. There ‘is nothing better to be had for such a price, Rey. Dr. Cunningham Geikie 


Every minister, every Sunday-school 
worker, every Bible reader 


should own these grandly illuminating, stimulat- 
ing, and practical bcoks. This is the chance to 
get them at half-price, and on easy terms. Don't 
miss it. 

We now place the completed and stupendous 
work within the reach of all students and readers 
of the Bible on such terms as will make it possi- 
ble to secure this 


Treasury of Bible Information 


The entire set has just been printed and 
bound in the best manner. The volumes con- 
tain an average of 500 pages each, with indexes, 
maps, and illustrations. If you are interested in 
Sunday-school work and Bible study you should 
have these books. 








**MAKE HAY WHILE THE SUN 
SHINES.”’ 


Clean your house betimes, and do it with 


SAPOLIO 


If you would use Sapolio every week in the year the | 
dirt i a house would be kept down, and when house- | 
cleaning time came it would be a pleasant task instead 
of the dreadful time it usually is. No. 34. | 


iB. S&B. 


Every woman who is planning for 
Spring Sewing 


will find it of advantage to send here for sam- 
ples, and see what nice new madras Ginghams 
and novelties, 10C., I§C., 20C., 25c., to 
finest madras made, at 35§c.,—styles and 
money’s worth she’ll be pleased with. Largest 
variety yet shown, Smart styles for shirt 
waists. 

Fashion says Dimities and Mousselines will 
be popular, 

Special extensive assortments fine Irish 
Dimities, 20c, and 25§c. 

Other ‘pretty Dimities, foc. and 12%c. 

Handsome silk-warp Mousseline de Soie— 
other stores ask half a dollar—here, 45§c. 

New 1899 wash goods and novelties, 8c, to 
$1.25. 

New spring Dress Goods—dressy styles, 
50c., 75c.,—other large lines to $3.50. 

Special lines new rich spring Silks, 5oc., 
75c., $1.00. 

Not counting on big advertisements to sell 
goods: 

Depending on goods and prices—and when 
you take them as evidence, you'll see we’re 
striving for your preference on absolute, 
straightforward merit—best goods your money 
will buy. 


BoaGs & BUHL sagen cr onErmmTGESOTGOIEITE sein = BURPEE = 
ee) Three Profits 


“I am very, very glad to commend them to my fellow- 
workers in Sunday-school activity, assuring them they 
will find them stimulating and practical. They fit in 
admirably with the Sunday-school lessons for the next 
six years’ course.""—A. ¥. Schauffler, D.D. 


James Pott & Co., New York. One of the many complimentary letters received 





. McPuerson, Kan. 
GentTiemen : | have received the ten-dollar set of Dr. Geikie’s works, and find the books much better in every way than I expected. It is a genuine 
satisfaction to a long-suffering, humbugged people to strike a real dona fide bargain like this. Yours very truly, Epwarp FRANTz. 


The Sunday School Times says: “ His easy, graphic style, his wide reading in the related literature, and his reverence for the sacred texts he 
= is illustrating, all help to make Dr. Geikie the popular expositor the English and American public have been waiting for.” 


Geikie’s Geikie’s Geikie’s 
Hours with the Bible The Holy Land Old Testament 
OE tema ei tian" and the Bible Characters 


NEW TESTAMENT SERIES.—Four volumes, Iiustrated with full-page plates. Two vol- With twenty-one illustrations. Chronologi- 
12mo,.in cloth and gilt, illustrated. umes, 8vo, firctoth. cal-tables-and index. 12mo, cloth. 


This offer is limited (13 volumes in all for half-price’, and should be accepted at once. There is necessity of prompt action 
Send your order now, and secure a library of permanent value. No matter what commentary you may have, do-not fail to secure these 


books by Dr. Geikie on the Bible. 
Send $ro.00 in any way you prefer, and we will send $ in 
. to your address the 13 volumes at once. Or send 1 0 Cash 
Choose either plan. We de- and we will deliver to your address the complete set, 13 volumes, at once. Monthly 
liver at once the 13 volumes. payments of one dollar to be paid for ten months following. If, after receiving the 
books, you are not satisfied, send them back in ten days, and your money will be 
cheerfully refunded. 


JAMES POTT & CO., Publishers, 283 and 285 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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y . 
If yon are going to pay for a carriage why not pay the least you 
oN 7> can for the best vehicle? Get all you can in Taasertal and workman- That gr Ow 
: Lia ship—pay as little as you can for handling and “extras.”’ ¢ 


; ; —] You save the jobber’s commission and the retailer's profit when = 
ost of Eve’s Des S you buy direct mee the factory. You pay the cost of making with Leading American Seed Catalog 
A \ MY) One moderate profit added. We are not agents, but manufacturers & f 8 iled FREE to all 
d Fair D u ht = Wee Fics ie of buggies, carriages, surreys, phaetons, wagons, harness and bores : or 1599,—maile all, 
ite ut With enter Quarter Top. | $50°ean orvior easly and esiely, if what you order does not sult,scad ff | A bright book of 176 pages, with clegant colored 
love flowers, and look tous each year to sup- it back and we will pay the freight both ways, First, get the catalogue. You are welcome toacopy. fq | Plates and illustrations from nature. Gives much valu- 


G 
| able new inf »n. THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS 
ply their garden wants. Our 1899 Catalogue THE COLUMBUS CARRIAGE & HARNESS COMPANY, COLUMBUS, 0. in cool prises. Write « postal card TO-DAY? © 


a . : W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., PHILADELPHIA 
Everything Fo?.« Garden | SIAN IIR Bi IS = 
is a 190-page book, 9x Ii in 


ches, containing over Packets 20 Fine . 
700 engravings and 6 superb colored plates | 5 FLOWERS. be 2th edition of the Ne 
of Seeds and Plants. And asall are drawn om. as ‘ fending Lose Ga Geieery, tee 


is Rose Catalog of 
- from nature, we show, as in a looking-glass, ow G Fe for 25C huis. is” mill be'sent fre ‘ius'd. De: 
the best of the old and the latest of the new. 045 ~ For 2c. we will send OT old erence? mew roses and 
To trace advertising, and give our Cata- Y¥wZi Nu YZ yy > the following collec- ° ‘avorites. Makes success! 


; ] - tion of SEE and ith DP. &C. Roses ossible to all. 
logue the largest possible distribution, we ; eC eh BULBS. All large Besortées ail sner Seairabte Bow: 


‘ : = Z > ers. Free sample of our magazine? 
make the following unusually liberal offer : Gos Cioming baits. Buccess with Flowers, on request. 


Every Empty Envelope bh ; ye wi wv Salvia, mass of Dingee & Conard Co. West Grove, Pa. 
Counts as Cash. r a) 1 Heliotrope, - 


very sweet. M3 ry 
Me i Lan- 
To every one who will state where this ad- “tere bright | ondon Personally conduc- 
j , , S ‘ b ° / d t. ‘ 
icieelinsaerncmnten tec | |\eMaes eae | wae Snr 
»W x Insist on having them. Run 3 Aster, new wT: _1. 
logue,andalsosend, free of charge,our famous no risk — buy | Kerry's. Sahbe, ah 9 a $157. Tickets on 
50-cent “Empire State” Collection of Seeds, a , Gueems. grits, Dine. | Pa ris _ instalments. Send 
containing one packet each of New Large- an ctrels Mich. 1 sors. 


kt. Japanese Morning Glory, beautiful varied colors. . ar 
fl i Sweet P N B rfl aF% Lavender. old favorite. delightfully fragrant. for circular. 
on wee . cas, cw utte y 1 * Myosotis, beautiful blue Forget-me-nots.’ ° 
Pansy, New Jubilee Asters, New Golden : 1 Butterfly Orchid, covered with flowers all year. The Excursion Company General, 
al - 3 @ y Mixed, new and dwarf, ver ne. — 
Rose Celery, New York Lettuce, and = . > fi ed mixed, curved and te isted. 131 South sth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
~ ‘ pllows: egonia, mary tlis, rare, 
ee ges ———, 2.8 © — 20 BULBS 1 Spotted Calla tity, 2 Montbretias, red, = = ——— : - 


which, when emptied and returned, will be 3F. F - 1 Hyacinth, summer flowering; 1 tuberose, double, > , ot a 
accepted as a 25-cent cash paymest on any AVORITETLOWERS / © RR eae eens AMERICAN 

order of goods selected from Catalogue to | Same = : 15 Packets Seeds and 20 Bulbs in all for 25e., Fire Insurance Company, 
the amount of $1.00 and upwar 


stpaid, with our new illustrated catalogue. 
d. | Speen Reyal Show Panstes—10 colors i OsCOK FULLER & CO., Floral Park, N. ¥. | Nos. 308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
asturtiame —every known good sort. on 
A = Md em ae — ~ for 6 cent: and names of — —— — 2 nee > 
‘85 & $7 CORTLANDT ST., NEW YORK, ends who grow flowers, also Floral Culture, In ordering goods, or in making inguiry concerning - : : 

J whach tells how to crow flowers from seeds. Dain- anything advertised in this paper, you will oblige the 1% Paid eS five-y pel first mortgages = Red 
Gest catalogue ever issued of flower seeds exclo- Alish i the edeerélier dy F lt i a River Valley, North Dakota. 14 years ir 
sively, sent free by the “pioneer seedswom oy pu ishers ane ¢ advertiser by stating that you saw 2 business H > 


c. U. LIPPINCOTT, Minneapolis, Mixa. the advertisement in The Sunday School Times YOUR aH, H. MeCallougk, Mile N. D. 















































only advertisements that are trustworthy. Should, however, an advertisement of a party not having good commercial credit be inadvertently inserted, the 
publishers will refund to subscribers any money that they lose thereby. 


The Sunday School Times intends to admit 





